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& This Number of HarpPeEr’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal 


J 


bined with 


of choice reading, com- 
artistic 


very highest order, it leaves every com- | 


petitor in the distance, and is the best 
and cheapest periodical in the world. 
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WEEKLY. 

OUR FOREIGN CRITICS AND 
CASSARISM. 

ie Edinburgh Review, which ten years 


" 


ago was constantly foretelling the utter | 
fall of the Union and the triumph of barba- | 
rism and chivalry, is still concerned for the 


It thinks that wher- 
ever democracy is preponderant there must 
be “distrust and uncertainty.” It asserts 
that it is not unusual to meet in America 
with men who sigh for an absolute rule and 
a military despotism. Probably our astute 
has been studying some of 


future of our country. 


contemporary 
the burlesques on Cesarism that have been 
widely spread during the summer season 
over the country, and has been deluded by 
canards that are the amusement of the idle. 
Baron Hitpner, whose travels the 
follows, meets with a Western “ Governor’ 
—was it Gratz Brown ?—who holcs the fol- 
lowing “very singular language :” “ Yes,” 
he said, possibly in a hypochondriacal cen- 
dition of spirits—“ yes, we are a great, a glo- 
nation. But we The 
Union has, I fear, no future.” We confess 
we do not share in the melancholy train of 
thought of the Governor or the Review. 
all persons of common-sense the future of 
the Union must least as well as- 
sured as the throne of VicTorRta or the re- 
public of France. We are satisfied with our 
lot. But it may be well to remember that 
the dangers of the Unicn are less pressing 
now than ever before in its history, and 
that they have decreased year by year with 
the progress of the people. It is the good 
sense of the majority that has invariably 
saved the country in its moments of doubt. 
The struggles of factions are moderate now 


Review 


’ 


rious are unsound. 


seem at 


to what they were in earlier times. Even 
the slanders and outcries of disappointed 
politicians are less noisy. 

When HAMILTON and MADISON were com- 
posing their essays on the Constitution, and 
JEFFERSON, with more of the acuteness of 
novelty, was suggesting his doubts and bis 
wishes in his less pretentious style, it is not 
to be supposed that the Union was safe, or 
that politicians were less vigorous in their 
denunciations of each other, that private 
character or public merit was spared in 
the strife of factions. 
state lavished epithets upon their opponents 
that far surpass the force, if not the coarse- 
ness, of the most imbittered language used 
in the Crédit Mobilier controversy. Jrr- 
FERSON was eager to convict HAMILTON of 
fraud in office. HAMILTON’s opinions of his 
rival’s veracity were never flattering nor 
concealed. Even the calm WASHINGTON de- 
clared JEFFERSON to be “a most profound 
hypocrite.” Rebellion and secession were 
not unknown to our sires, and in the stormy 
period of 1788-89 Virginia went to the ex- 
treme of building a large armory at Rich- 
mond for the manufacture of arms, and laid 
a heavy tax to carry on a war against the 
tottering Union. Nor was it any less power 
than the intelligence of the people that 
saved the country from the folly of ambi- 
tious politicians, 

We have seen the same crisis constantly 


attractions of the 


| gold held by the New York city banks is 


To | 


The founders of the | 





arise, and the same unseen force stretched 
forward on every occasion to preserve the 
community from its madmen. In 1820, in 
1832, in 1850, in 1860, the intelligence of the 
| people was suddenly aroused, and the plot- 
tings of the disunionists were stricken down 
by the iron pressure of a resolute majority. 
Slowly yet certainly the perceptions of the 
people have enlarged, and the sentiment of 
a common object and of national aims has 
reached a large proportion of the thirty- 
nine millions of varied races who rest 
neath the shelter of the Union. We 


be- 


are 


| more thoronghly a nation now than in any | 


period of our past career. We are bound 
together by a general prosperity quite un- 
| paralleled. We are moving onward under 
| a government that satisfies more than three- 
fourths of the people: it will at last satisfy 
| all. And we can assure our foreign critics 
that the Union and the Constitution are 
stronger now in the affections of the nation 
| than at any moment in their past career. 

To a portion of our foreign population 
and to the lingering fragments of the re- 
bellious faction at the South the canard of 
Cesarism has been singularly delusive. It 
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is accepted by the Virginia and Georgia | 


journals as readily as by the Gaulois or the 
Edinburgh Review. Under Ce#sarism there 
would be short shrift for the white and black 
republicanism of Atlanta and New Orleans. 
Under Cesarism there might be a general 
suppression of liberal schools and newspa- 
pers at the North. But our foreign priests 
and our Southern rebels must to 
abandon their pleasing delusion. They are 
dying out amidst the imperial rule of com- 


| 


consent 


mon-sense. It will not be many years be 
fore the last of the Ku-Klux will have passed 
away. We shall have soon more important 
subjects of discussion than sensational va- 
garies and secret but ineffectual plots against 
freedom. The government satisfies the peo- 
ple. They will probably be employed in 
future in providing for their own comfort 


| and in developing the resources of the land, 


in building railroads and opening avenues 
of trade, in spreading useful knowledge and 
in helping each other. And it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that those among us who 
“sigh for an absolute ruler’ are only a few 
fallen politicians who have survived the 
wreck of slavery, or a few wandering priests 
who have been trained in the despotic school 
of LOYOLA. 


SHALL WE HAVE ANOTHER 
BLACK FRIDAY? 

THE condition of the gold market is be- 
ginning to rise deal of 
It is pretty well understood that 
all of the twenty-six or seven millions of 


give to a good 


concern. 


Not con- 
tent with what they have, this party con- 
tinues day after day to buy gold from the 
speculators, who continue to sell it, seem- 


owned by one individual or party. 


ingly without any concern as to where they 
are to procure it for delivery ; and thus mat- 
ters are shaping themselves for a corner in 
the natural the world. Of 
course, if the Bull party own all the real gold 
in the market, they can afford to take all 
the “phantom gold” their adversaries may 
to sell them. It doesn’t matter 
whether they buy ten, or a hundred, or a 
thousand millions. If the parties who sell 
can not procure the gold for delivery, they 
will be compelled to settle with the buyers 
on the best terms they can make. And the 
newspapers, which are hounding the gold 
clique, and predicting their early failure and 
collapse, are really rendering them the great- 
est service in the world by keeping up the 
courage of the Bears in gold, and tempting 
people to sell it short in the hope of making 
fortunes when JAY GOULD throws up the 
sponge and is driven from the field. 

The situation is grave enough to warrant 
plain talk. It is due to the public that the 
true position of affairs should be stated. To 
represent the gold clique as desperate men 
on the verge of failure, and destitute of cash 
means, is simply silly. They are nothing of 
the kind. They are bold, reckless specula- 
tors, who have gradually possessed them- 
selves of all the gold in the country, and who 
are now steadily increasing their apparent 
holdings by purchases of “ phantom gold ;” 
and at the right time they will permit the 
corner to develop itself, and will repeat the 
story of Northwestern on a far greater scale. 
It must be remembered that the corner of 
Black Friday—four years ago—failed simply 
from the want of nerve and coherence of the 
great speculators. If they had held togeth- 
er, and had quietly bought the government 


most way in 


choose 





gold, they could have forced the Bears to 
settle at 160: every man of them would 
have been compelled to step up to the cap- 
tain’s office. There was no possible way of 
escape. As it was, the conspirators played 
false to each other, and all three of the lead- 





ers lost their heads when the President or- 
dered a sale of five millions of gold. From 
that moment there was a rout—a general | 
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sauve qui peut among the members of the 
clique, and gold dropped thirty per cent. in 
an hour. If, in 1569, instead of three chiefs 
acting almost independently of each other, 
there had been but one—a man of nerve 
and courage—the result might have been 
very different. It is quite doubtful wheth- 
er a government sale of five or even ten 
millions—which is probably as much as the 
Secretary dare sell—would demoralize or 
even disconcert a gold party at the present 
time. We have grown used to big figures 
of late years. And if the Secretary did in- 
terfere in the market, and the clique took 
from hii all the gold he dared sell, the dis- 
covery of his powerlessness could hardly 
fail to create a panic, of which it would be 
difficult to foresee the consequences. 


A NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
THE National Association of Teachers has 
held its annual meeting, not, believe, 
without suggesting many useful subjects 
of discussion. Its members are taken from 


we 


| our most accomplished and intelligent class. 


They have given their lives to teaching and 
to the cultivation of letters. In the midst 
of a devotion to material pursuits that en- 
grosses too much of the talent of the nation, 
we are sfill fortunate to possess so many 
valuable educators who are zealously occu- 
pied in enforcing that mental cultivation 
from which our material progress springs. 
It is to the school and the college, to lit- 
erature and science, that we owe the intel- 
ligence that has developed our natural re- 








sources, and upon the labors of the teacher | 


Presi- 
dent M‘CosuH assailed the agricultural col- 
leges in an argument whose force might be 
taken away by obliging every student of 
agriculture to engage to become, for some 
years at least, a practical farmer! 


rest our hopes of future progress. 


i 


Presi- | 


dent E.iot, of Harvard, opposes with vigor | 


the project of a national university. At 
present we have a sufficiency of university 
education. We can wait for its farther im- 
But there is 
one subject that should engage the chief at- 


provement and enlargement. 


tention of all future teachers’ meetings, and 
whose exceeding importance and pressing 
dangers can admit of no delay. 

This is the existence among us of a vast 
population of persons wholly uneducated, 


and from which come not only the greater | 
part of our paupers and criminals, but also | 


most of the political errors that affect our 
public prosperity. We believe that most of 
our readers are familiar with the alarming 
proofs of our national ignorance, 
chiefly from two sources, 


It comes 
Immigration fills 
our cities with a throng of the uneducated 
Irish; the fall of slavery, and its long con- 
tinuance, have both conspired to make our 
Southern territory the seat of almost uni- 
versal ignorance. A large proportion of 
the whites—perhaps two-thirds—of suita- 
ble age at the South, and a still larger pro- 
portion of the colored race, are wholly un- 
able to read and write. The ignorant are 
there counted by millions, and no effective 
plan yet has been matured to spread com- 


mon intelligence among this vast popula- | 


tion of voters. But the ignorance of the 
Northern States is more dangerous 
than that of the Southern, because here it 
affects the chief centres of commerce, and 
poisons the arteries of the nation. In the 
State of New York there more than 
150,000 persons over ten years of age who 
are wholly ignorant and utterly degraded. 
They are chiefly of foreign birth or parent- 
They fill our almshouses and prisons. 
It is estimated that seventy-five per cent. 


even 


are 


age. 


of our crime and pauperism comes from 
them. Their vote is all-powerful in many 
districts of the State, and they place in our 
Legislature and our public offices men oft- 
en as ignorant and debased as themselves. 
A similar class is rapidly growing up in 
New England and in the Western States; 
and wherever they prevail the same conse- 
quences follow, and crime and political cor- 
ruption rise up ominously together. 

The problem betore the people is, therefore, 
how to rescue their ignorant class from its 
necessary degradation, and the chief aim of 





the teachers’ meetings must in future be to | 


spread a knowledge of order, cleanliness, 
good morals, and decency through the mill- 
ions among us to whom they are in a great 
degree unfamiliar. Whether Latin and 
Greek should be taught, insisted upon, or 
neglected; whether we can create a success- 


ful national university ; what shall be done | 


to advance our agricultural colleges to fur- 
ther usefulness—are questions nearly insig- 
nificant when compared with the necessity 


| that rests upon the nation of providing the 
| elements of education for its millions of un- 


cultivated voters. The dark mass of ig- 
norance threatens destruction to freedom 
and to all our material progress. It seems 
to us that we can only dissipate it by a thor- 


| ough system of compulsory and national ed- 


ucation. What our common-school system 
wants is unity, method, and vigor. It has 








Se 
as yet failed to reach the forei i 
mi . gn lgnoran 
of the North, the general barbaris “4 
, ™m 
South. of the 


It is engaged in every State 
contlicta with indolence, avarice 
tion. Under the care of a national bureay 
we think a plan might be devised to male 
education compulsory and to make it a 
versal. Nor do we think that the powe ; 
the national government could be more 
itably employed than in securing the gener 
cultivation of the whole people, ner wail 
the people object to any measures that would 
rescue them and their children from the 
dangers of ignorance. Had the people of 
the South been tolerably educated, they 
would never have rebelled, and they would 
have removed slavery by pacific means, 
Had the Irish of our cities felt the influence 
of the public school, they would never have 
given their vote for the perpetuation of 
slavery, or forced upon New York a reign of 
thieves. The chief question of our future 
will be how to construct an effective system 
of education that shall unite the nation by 
the ties of common-sense, that will tea: h 
trades, employments, industry, and good 
morals no less than elementary knowledge, 
and which will make the nation its own 
school-master. 


in idle 
» Supersti. 


r of 
prof. 


TRANSATLANTIC BALLOONING, 

Ir is nearly twelve years since Mr. Jony 
WISE, in the editorial rooms of this journal, 
announced his intention of crossing the 
ocean in a balloon. It was even then an 
old story with him. He had convinced 
himself of the existence of the western air 
current many years before, and had been 
looking ever since for some one to furnish 
him the means of proving his theory by a 
practical experiment. The person required 
has at length appeared. An enterprising 
young newspaper, with politic liberality, hag 
furnished the money, and by the time these 
lines are read, if all parties keep their prom- 
ises, Messrs. WISE and DONALDSON will have 
started, or be on the point of starting, on 
their aerial voyage from New York to En- 
rope. 

One can not but wish well to the gallant 
old enthusiast who has stuck to his theory 
through so many years of weary waiting 
and discouragement. He is so modest, too, 
that criticism is disarmed. To the Liberal 
Club, when asked where he expected to land, 
he simply answered, “Somewhere between 
St. Petersburg and Africa.” To a newspaper 
which spoke of the “ pluck” of the thing, he 
writes: “ I see no pluck in this thing—only 
a little common-sense, evoked by a long ex- 
perience in a slow, plodding, groping, profes- 
sional way.” This is certainly not the lan- 
guage either of an impostor or a crazy vis- 
ionary, and if the professor does come to 
grief, these words will be remembered to his 
honor. It is agreeable to know that, so far 
as his material resources are concerned, he 
will have every thing he could desire. His 
balloon will be 110 feet high by 100 wide, 
will contain 400,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
will have a lifting power of 14,000 pounds. 
It will carry 6000 pounds of ballast. At- 
tached to the balloon will be two boats— 
one of INGERSOLL’s best life-boats, built for 
the purpose, and a paper canoe. With these 
it is hoped that the lives of the aeronauts 
may be saved in case the balloon falls into 
the sea, 

The principle upon which Professor WIsE 
relies for the safe accomplishment of his 
voyage—viz., that there exists at a given 
distance, say one and a half miles, from the 
earth, a uniform current of air flowirg from 
west to east—-was known and partially ad- 
mitted by philosophers in the last century. 
One of the MONTGOLFIERS demonstrated it 
by traveling in a balloon, pursuant to an- 
nouncement, from Toulon to Nice, over the 
teps of the Alps. Professor HENry and oth- 
er scientists of our own day have not denied 
it. But, in practice, it would seem either 
that this current is not so invariable as Pro- 
fessor Wisk believes, or that above and be- 
low it are other currents flowing in other di- 
rections, and that with our present appli- 
ances it is impossible to keep a balloon 
steady in one current. Mr. LAMOUNTAIN 
ascended at Watertown, intending to take 
an Eastern trip; he was next heard of eat- 
ing frogs and haws, and very giad to get 
them, on the Hudson Bay water-shed. Mr. 
GREEN went up at London, England, for a 
little trip to Kent; he landed at Nassau, five 
hundred miles southeast. The ballooning 
business was pretty extensively carried on 
during the siege of Paris. Some of the 
ablest scientific men in the world had the 
strongest motives for developing a science, 
if it could be done. But beyond going up 
into the air, which Gay-Lussac had done 
seventy-five years before, they accom- 
plished nothing. Some of their balloons 
came down in the Prussian camp; some 
in Norway ; some in Southern France ; some 
went to sea, over the Atlantic, and were 
never heard of again. Not one step was 
If there 


won toward guiding the balloon. 
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. teach 1s | P . r . en i = } fe } 
l i b rds of educati n, and to place in power Tue funeral of Mrs. Peter G. STUYVESANT, on nonesty ud t ‘ of ' } 
goo oards I the 20th of Aucust. and the consignment ‘oe but } , . - 
, , atti tacel heir lars - = g 1 of August, and the « lignin t of her . n H } \ 
Vledge, men who W lle ch th A powey~v not o1 y vains to the family vault of the Sruyvesants } bad « nt 1 4 
iS OWn te become the enemies of our tree lnstita- 1 the erypt of St. Mark’s Church, in which each higher t 
tions, | lso of their father-land. If aGer- | generation of the family bearing the name of he y \ N J 
man W es in favor of German unity, and is | STUYVESANT has been buried, from the time } ® ! I it w P 
i a “ ’ 7 ove > a= e tn 7 > ™ est r : | 
tre to the interests of his countrymen in « Governor PETER STUYVE ane, oe ‘, to the : . 
NG = net +1 up Jom 1 to } present, recalls a curious incident in the life of on , + 
NU, } pe, he 18 held by 0 P « esult cabal to be ne of her ancestors. ler g t ather, IN ‘ - 
Jony nnfit to hold office in the United States. | Lewis Morris, who was at on Chief Jus- | ci | N 
urna] < ht as is apparently the incident of the of the Province of New York, i Governor ea D 1 > ~ 
a Le 5 . Tox v +) t 4 
w the rejectior , German from a board of edu- | °f New Jersey, was father of Lewis Morris, one | 1 
ig the ‘tel ate RPE raect the Chicag f the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- | Fed } 
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urnish s ir ( sta — t - show a every s sister, and ap} of the tru t 
y by a part of the Union the resolution of the ene- | of the fund AaKon B the will of Lewis | - 
juired mies of Germa to obt i the control of our Morris occurs the f ving passage, tl lif 
ri national politics. If ] yp Grtmour and | Of which, we undert to say, can nott i 
rising l 1 4 ; 7 
ing , ae ' n any similar document, writt nt I I | 
y, has the Pp il pl ites can comp heir people incuage e are ted t } ‘ } | ‘ 
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illant Every German may remember the zeal | sent for that purpose to the ( i if b ‘ M 
an : 
ith which the Ron n bans 7 vut, least he should im } . 1 that | \ 
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he ry v 1 Vv a t i I 1 among . ow Craft and Cur ng >In , ¢ 4 peo- | } 
iting espoused the cause of France in the war of | pje of that Country, which is so t 
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ween Bay ria to a new subjec vl mn to the papal | for honest men.” | 
yaner rule. The wl sympathy of our Demo- —Friday, Angust 22, vas the twenty-fifth an- | 
eh leaders t th the barbarous Zou- | niversary of the marriage of President Grant. | f 
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only aves who threats d to f e Rhine prov- With that marked di to a il all pu ty | 
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g ex- inCes . a Se © #renceh | dent was anxious to prevent any ostentat 3 | 
‘ofes- ad ulry who, depraved and dissolute, | display, and to ignore the time-honored custom | | MATT NTR T TITY 
lan- promised themselves the sack of the Ger- of celebrating the silver wedding. ‘1 day it POM At INTELLIGI ' 

Vis- man cities; and when the German armies | ™4rked, therefore, only by a domestic reunion I | 
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. wept M‘)\ ION fron rth ri t 7) . . oh. , 4 
6 to 6 § M‘Mation r n Wor , and captured —Colonel De Witt CLinton, who died A t | 
» his NaPoLeon at Sedan, the only part of our } 14, at St. Paul, Minnesota, was a jud ad | 
» far people that were not filled with joy were lin the army. His father is Jud Georce W $ 4 
1, he t Democratic ers of Tammany—the | CLINTON, of Buffalo, for some twenty i : t 

. IPENNANS and tl] Swrevys | | udge of the Super ( . it 
His BI A vi y the J alts |< e Heserncr Dn Wt 
ride, { Chicago, and the ultramontanes of every " } } 
and land. Itis w for the Germans to remem- t ‘ ‘ 
nds, ber this. President Grant and every Re- here t | . . 

At- publican was their friend in the moment of “toes k | ) t l 
ts danger; a t « y D rat was their Y i ‘ " P . | ~ 
for f Nor is the da rpast. M‘Manon and n t ce " 
1e88 the Jesuits have seized upon the government ENCER | ft u - 
1uts of France; the Fr h army has been in- Ds |" M | 7 
into creased to 1 sual st th. The German I M1 - i ; 
1 ¢ : ». Ret 
government has already | 1 obliged to add Peg. | 
ISE to its military resources, It is quite preba- gt Isor i at rt r 
his ble that in some wild outbreak of religious a Hi Y. Warp | I ' 
; jeathed to { | 
ven fre or Pp cal hate t contest may be ve $25,000 to be used as the foundation of - | 
the renewed, and the last great struggle be en- r more scholarships, to t called the } ow / t . 
om tered upon that must end in the ruin of | Scholarships, We underst ] it to be fact N Y 
( I : 1 Massachusetts no man i ble to tl ! } sag i 
id- rerman 1 y or the final subjugation of . “ , , ; t — | | 
. tf constabie unless be Ag ] ) l t ' 
rv. France. It is the duty of every German, | [¢ Jooks as tl pane ‘ . re- | FOREIGN NEWS 
: . it looks as } v } is € j ‘ 
| it therefore, to see that on this side of the wa- juired in the constabulary of { | j 
al ter the enemies of nat land are driven —Ssir me | from t the 1 
the from political power the offi t | 
. } 7 ' T 
tl Colonel JUSSEN ad ¢ Cl} vo Frete Ww “t i t 
ed Presse both assert that t leading Catho- f re oe ‘ 5 
1eI lics of ( wo iherents of Jesuit- | Master of the V i] M 
. ” 
ro ism, the supporters of that dangerous fac- sews, rmer- | I : 
‘ 
e tion in mode | s which is arming | 7 ~ ~~ > : 
iv i 
d m ms of Frencl to a new crusade na i that | | 
n qu 
against Germany, that is tearing the vitals he M | I - 
on of unhappy § , or that, under the guid h tl I 
IN ance of its foreign pr ts and prelates nacy an f 
he would rejoice to bring discord and civil wat Masters in Chan ery, and has @ salary of $55,000 
s year i t 
it. to the heart of our republic. We have WitumM M. Merevirea, of Philadelphia tat . 
et enlarged their expressions. There can be | just deceased, was in his day @ man of mark—a | ft 
[r. no doubt as to their meaning That repul gent student, a ir | 
i t ’ f 
a licanism, freedom, popular education, the | ,), ") was fre sean ~ | - 
”:) liberty of the press, and the We wing of fices of t j Q 
g the people ire abhorrent to that merciless | of t I're V H . 
mn power which three years ago still made | er was m 6 ! i 4 I 
ible d e tl 
108 Rom ti t i ft y and per l- | rt Ri VYHEM . " 
18 tion, and which is now strugg y to regain pre } ’ Ad I t 
e, its rule by crushing the independence of i " 
p France and covering Spain with bloodshed, . y to Bost Hi t 4 
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i- successful freedom has done more than any | He } , 
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PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE 














it in } 
y mi ctu | 
Mr. W1 ta Ameri i 
( eC ™m } ( 
‘ the ¥ rn { 
H ly thi \ 
: ed a | 
n ti m 
\ | y ig engag l | 
g-m 1 ul while 
} | } 1 l | 
und sold f M 
hen cha t 
! rh s ! ist } 
iret t k 1 
’ l dented succes 
| ( ind, Ohio, a t 
{fa manuta y 
1 n, and ample f 3 | 
Mr. Witsow h 1 
" ire of a singl l 
pu it once »t 
ry person who ] ‘ 
y ild afford to pa Ilis rA 
g 1 1 InituUse 1 l 1 n 
Baad | 1 improvemen 
ema 1e ilm s Ma l 
ira ri n year to 
His g icul ud app led, was 
f the other and long ib- | | ( 
1 l 1 l vyho naturally gua led | ( 
isy e y intr ment ' 
i Phe sul Vas a se s of | of 
g and stu contested litigations, which | ie 
tthes f this sketch busy and in more ' | 
less hot water for a number of years. } ' 
All difficulties vanish, however, before stead- | The I 
t and intelligent determination. The law- 
ts were won or compromised upon practicable 
ms, the machine went on improving, the small 
yon ( s if sland grew into an 
im nanufactory, and fina in*l870, th { 
\ { 1 Wilson Shu Sewing-Ma 
va if ad and 1 » the worid fF ] 
I 1 meantime had iined Mr. Wi 
y's ise by purchasing his machines as J le ) 1] 
tas they could be manufactured, and notwith 8 i. ~ Po Sl ] 4 
ling he sold them at twenty dollars less than ” ¥ ‘ : Cae. i ee ve ‘ Manns 
er first-class sewing-machines, his revenues W. G. WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE WILSON SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY. hate 
ecam? prin ‘ly. He had the advantage of be t Vi wnd y 
¢ near his customers. The saving in freight not only all the leading towns and county-seats the fairs in 1 it « ff seven first pren ‘ a | heart ~ 
me as compared with Eastern machines sent | in the West, but the Eastern cities, as well as ums at the Northern M , Ag The A 
» Western market being equivalent to a | the West Indies, South America, all the prin Mechanical Soci if first premi t fl 
indsome income Mr. Wivson also increased pal cities in Europe, and even China and Japan at the Ohio State | , for the best F t 11 fl \ 
popularity of his machines by offering to rhe machine was every where remarkably su chines and for var | 
ms of limited means easy terms of payment | essful at all competitive exhibitions At the work done « the 1 togethe 1 Bers ' > 
Many a poor needle-woman, to whom sixty-five | Agricultural, Mechanical, and Horticultural As ver medal and diploma at the Ci iti Indu é é time | 
ven fifty dollars was an unattainable sum | sociation, at Indi mapolis, Indiana, of 1870, it trial Exposition for the | ‘ 
found it easy to take a Wilson machine, and carried off the gold medal, and at the State Ag ing-machine A gold med { | lve | 
gradually save from its surplus earnings its own | ricaltural Society of Michigan in the year 1871 medals, a bronze med | ‘ é ] , f ft I 
Che public is not slow to recognize fa- two diplomas were awarded it Also a diploma awarded to the W nu 
like this, and Mr. Witson’s generosity has | at the American Institute, New York, and a by it, over nineteen con ] 
221 munificently repaid His business grew. liploma and medal at the Great Northern Ohio | State Fair, | it New O 
His agencies were extended until they embraced | Fair, held in Cleveland in the same year; and at | 1873; and similar honors in M f | 
i 
, 





PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE—DEPARTURE FROM A PROVINCIAL STATION OF “SACRED HEART” PILGRIMS FOR LOURD 








A TRIFLING EXCHANGE. 


Sarp grave papa, ‘‘ Why, Kitty, child, 
Wha I on fin 
Whe 't + Ses — 
M } } f 


to settle f ] retur nome wd 





en 1 

‘ th the ul 1 the “ lt 

Pr ' but pre tly t! e of thi 

e " ff, tl lamoutr v tl ul 

it It I n to be 1 ry that . | 

remind | I nw nt \ t near 
k the « did not 





held he but she allowed t e tl to pass 

uneasily, tl 1 l 1 her f t expenence 
and perhaps there was nothing strange about it 
she reasoned Afl ind sentimet vould ad 
just themsel ve n tim Perhaps she 1 r} 

ing undue we it to the al nee of certain emo 
tions, to the presence of tain scruple lime 
the great remedial for vouid doubtless estab 
lish things in their proper relations So she 
drifted, but d 1 ¢ r into rougher waters, in 
the neignbdo hood oti bergs, 1n | ril ol hip 


she sewed on her wedding finery, 
wonder if a swarm of unwelcome thoughts beset 
Might n 
tl marriage, without the lft f a finger on 
ut? Were there 


ives might V of Kness 


tt something happe tt 


not girls enough by sea 





sh. here was the bullet of 
slip in the dark, the broken 
chances enovgh in the 
shed 
no! When 


experienced a 





the highwayman, the 
rail. Were there 
world 
him any 


not 
to separate them? Not that she v 
thousand 
these thoughts assailed 


times 


her she 


harm—a 


uside her 

she did 
become so 
vy that he 
the 


less exem- 


sort of repulsion of herself; she threw 

work and You may ask why 
not break an engagement that had 
hateful. In the first place, she 
d in her so securely that she had 
to disappoint him, or to appear 
believed. Added to these, 


meaner motives, perhaps, 


went out 





not 








plary than he there 


were whi h prev tiled 
with h her mother and sisters were 
her her younger brother go 
through colleze; her elder to be bolstered in busi- 


ness—small bribes, to be sure, but she felt as if 


to share 





benefits ; was to 























she sh whick 
they s whint 
after ] ther 
] r ac ahe | e ele vyhat 1 it matte 

fe couldn't last forever; love might me t 
her unawar . nd ther aame 

' d ‘ t and ' Bu t 

‘ eof re } . ] f 
y nted itself | t Wl | ‘ nfl ‘ 

th herself had worn her to a shadow und in 
t 3 State ntt I ea sc. 

rhe place é hosen s by no means a 
fas! e resort frequented by artists and 
1 few lovers of nature in her rugged solitude 
I t ngue of land wading out to 
tne i \ nw foreve beating itse to a 
V es ndor of toss upo! eet! 
itside, ren ng one of fantas proce , 
of gt t m moon nights, and gesting 
fearful shipwreck here was not ¢ 1a 
it Rocky Point; all were fishing huts and farm- 
houses, and in one of these Rhoda took up her 
rbods Ihe onlv other boarder at that time hap- 
pened—if any thing happens—to be an artist 
handsom ind debonair and busy, in a s of 
idle fashion, over his canvas and pallet, but not 
too bu to leave Rhoda out of his horizon Nat 
rall meeting at the family table, lounging in 
the vine-cc ed po h, they grew intimate in- 


ensibly there presently seemed to have beer 
no period of time when they had been strangers 
to each « L thoda, with the candor and ab 

e of « tionality which belong to a dam 
el already selected, taking it as a matter of 


course that every body knew Mr. Hildreth and 





nis relat to herself; and she therefore felt at 
liberty t a ome with Mr. Cheverill at her 
pleasure Indeed, he had assured her that Mr 


unknown to him. when she had 





1anced to mention him in passing, and Rhoda 
naturally inferred that he must understand all 
ut n that case, and allowed herself more 


an engaged woman would have 





litic. If she had made up her mind 
to marry Mr. Hildreth, 


there was no danger for 











her in the attentions and blandishments of other 
1 1, she so thoroughly believed in the 
! t f her wn intentions that she never 
j tioned her be ior, and ilked into trou 
it re f Not that it seemed like 
troul it first What « Id be pleasanter than 
t I t ul 1 sympathetic com 
panion, wl l r Europe with his 
tock j lad wre h brig j 
t m ‘CG } , ++ 
Form had pu i} e N l 
ket | adow of The in ruins 
cast by t hear f ld ( 
ilization Here, at Rocky P ,w he caught 
the fleeting expressions of cloud and wat ‘ 
thoda looked er | houlder, administe g 
criticism and admirati thout re Som 
tim the audac uth sKkete! ik ia | 
elf, and | red rt picture He car | 
1 charm to hang “ chatelaine from a bit of 
1 wre that tl tide had left nm the ! 
iting te f love gs wl he wked 
it it, s if g the t us if he love 
the ta il I if forget the mise 
tl riit t it | ip re r con 1 | 
Could this | Did t é com 
in such cheerf lise? If s n } 
trouble we than trang 1 \ t 
ull thi diffe from the I ’ I y 
nations that had been her companions, whet! 
ri i e sewed on het iding outfit t 
t brought the r back to her cheek tole 
tl ia ior trom he m me tr ie | if 
peace with th resent and forgetful of e f 
ture 
a fore 1 postma tray 
it for Rhoda It wa 
is coming hom She 
h in the 1 por f the 
r iv othe 
} 
eT face 
, in he 
not so easy t hide He 





**Yon’ve nor 


a trouble that I may not 


share,” he said, tenderly 

‘Don't be exacting,” she laughed. **No 
doubt you will get the lion’s share if you want 
it. But I am not in trouble any longer And 


presently their voices dropped into an under-tone 


—that under-tone which insinuates that two have 
something in common apart from all the world 
besides—the white moonlight crept in through 
the tangled vines, and the rote of the sea set their 
words to tune; and sitting there in the dim light, 


they forgot every thing but each other It was 
1 delicious hour, that seemed brief as a moment. 
Had she ever loved before ? 
had all meant, then; this was why Fate had sent 
to Rocky Point. Mr. Hildreth’s letter had 
opened her She recalled the odor of the 
honeysuckle mingling with the words of her new 
lover. the 


This was what it 


her 





eves 


touch of his fingers upon her own, the 
sweet language of his eyes, and wondered how 
she had think of 
love was waiting for her somewhere. So wrapped 
this that 
quite oblivious to any hurt that it might bring to 
another, in recognizing the fact that the friend- 
ship of these brief summer weeks had crystallized 


dared to another when such 


was she in selfish exaltation she was 


into a love which long months of acquaintance 








and devotion on the part of Mr. Hildreth had 
failed to effect She wrote to him now. in 
to be released from her engagement this 
late day she began to see what an injustice sh 
was doing him by keeping him in ignorance of 


her state of mind 
uncanny dreams of the 


She was no longer beset wit 





| entures that m ght 
take the matter out of her hands. She dismissed 
Mr. Hildreth from her mind as far as 
and delivered herself to the deli 
situation. 


perad 
might be, 
ghts of this new 


They wrote love-sonnets on the beach, 
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for wh 





the tide had no regard; they helped 
Mistress Herrin with her churning; they sat on 


the worn bench in the porch 


on starless summer 
I all that had 


repeated to each other 


pene 


hap} d in each life, exchan 


couragements, bearing each 
only Ri 


had a sensitive dread of his di 


time she meant to be brave 


} r 1 hirr 
da never told 1 of 


always postponed the evil « 
would not 


America. 


ve her letter 


After that there w: 


rece 











But till then was she not, in a manner, | 
to two men? And how would Mr. Cheverill 
regard such an entanglement? And then why 
need she harass herself when pleasure ws “d 
, 


hand ? 








close at Why not taste the foam and 
leave the dregs? Who could tell what would 


be to-morrow ? 


So the summer weeks spent themselves, and 
the first autumnal tints began to show beside the 
The nights grew when tl 
glad to huddle over the drift-wood 
keeping-room of the old farm-house, and conjure 


romance from the ashes of every dropping brand 


sea. cooler, 





fire in the 


the slumbering sunshine of what ancient sun 
mers awoke in the blazing logs; and were tl 
splinters of some Spanish galleon—a mementi 
of the Armada—or yet fragments of some pirate 
cratt or ystly merchantman ? Had icebe 8 
wn upon tue good ship mid-sea, or 


ng in wart in thick darkness 


sunken reefs, ly 

rent them, or had cyclones crushed them? How 
they freighted it with silks from Damascus, with 
pearls from Ceylon, with spices from Arabia, 


with perfumes from Ispahan, and jewels from up 
per | ! On wha \ they dispatched 
it, rocking on the long swells of the Atlantic, be 
calmed in tropic waters, touching at sa 
tries, 
night, till the lights were out in the fishing ham- 
| nothing stirred but the stars in their 


lets, and 
l and the drift-wood 





voyages 





hemmed in among the ice-fields of a pola 


courses, and the restless sea 
fire had gone out. 

The next week the autumn gales bore down on 
the lone ly co almost te 


doors of the hamlets, and shutting the } 





t, driving the sea 


th 
ne 


vers in 


upor themselves. Presently the storm backed 
in, as they say, and Rhoda and Cheverill were 
out again in the sunshine searching the beach 


a had chosen to leave 





for such mementos as the s 
behind: but that 
in. the 


same night the tempest gath 


rains descended in all their po- 








r the wind shook the farm-house on its 

! and rattled and wh at latch and 
low, while the rhythn 4 Was some 

t p rthly 1 the n ght borrowed terror 

from the white phantoms that seemed to waver 
1 dissolve about the reef, where the black wa 

te vere beaten into heavy spray. thoda went 

to the door to look out, and the sleet blew in her 
face She shut it as if the blast had stung her 

Oh, the sea is fearful! I hate it!” she cried, 

returning to the warm blaze onthe hearth. ‘‘ It 


fascinates and frightens me. I remember going 
ship once when I was small 


ind it sent a shiver all tl 


see a little model . 
rough me; but yet I 
An old hulk of 
alf filled by the 


rains, made me shudder every time I went near 


cried when I was taken away 


1 boat rotting on the shore, and |} 


it; yet | played about it every day and often 


And yet 





you came h sre to the sea sl ore ?’ 


I ask, that did 


~ 
a 


t, may 


Oh, I was simply running away from my- 





Odd taste on your part Nobody else woul 

want to do it 
Thank u How the wind rocks us! I 
Foxe f I sre out on the Atlantic in that old 
A gypsy once prophesied that the sea 


would work me both weal and woe. Capta n 


one spring the tides ran so high 


t y Ww his front steps, and spoiled 
his vegetabie garden 


‘I suppose he thought it unneighborly 
what was that? 


Hark! 
I thought I heard the report of 
a gun 

It was the surf thundering on the beach. 
I've thought so myself once or twice, but it 


couldn't be It turns me to ice to imagine it. 
Besides, the tempest would muffle any such sig- 


Just then Captain Herrin put his head through 
the door “They re afeard there be a wreck 
gone on to the Black Reef.” said he: 
be down ter the shore like a school of 


** the men 


mackerel, 





but no boat can’t put off till the storm hauls 
round and the sea gits easy, and that ‘ll be nigh 
midnight fust.” 


heverill went to the window and lifted 
it ‘It 1 te said he, ‘‘ but the 


storm is alrea I'll just take a look 


rrible night,” 
ly abating. 
at the s1 
You 
pitch 

You won't mind my leav 
Rhoda ?” he asked, 


Oh ves; let me go with you, 


tuation 
hev ter look sharp, Sir; it’s blacker 
than 
ing you alone a lit- 
her 
she implored, 


turning t 





speak r for the first time **T won't mind the 
wet a bit I'll put on my water-proof and rub 
ber boots I'm used to all sorts of weather. I 


won't be in the way 


sut you are trembling like a leaf already,” 
objected Cheverill 


That's because you were going to leave me 





alone, and I can’t vy alone to-night of all 
nights I must go with you wherever you go!" 

It is out of the question,” he answered, with 
a lover's tender authority **T will ask Mrs 


Herrin to « 
presently 
I'rue to his word, he was back and forth hour 
iring the night, while Mistress Herrin be- 
guiled his absence with tales of all the wrecks 
that had strewn that coast within the remem- 


me and sit with you 




























































—~ 
brance of graybeards, and how her 
manned the Mio-beat mere then an Jolin hag 
‘ ‘ ANd she 
watching from the roof with tl eart in bk. 
aia Sede vibteted te anil % t In her 
| etween ¢ 
ire y ¥ from the window 1 +} A. 
I j e@ brie 
ftw j +} king how of 7 Tight 
=e « } f Sart © Cheer 
t € mig! r t f { - eril B that 
+} f But “Ip Map 
. oes b ft the 
beg t ] 7 : & al ent 
hill and s oil ¢ , 
wit the unte 1 f Lt ‘ 
goodwife H is her « 
of the days ¢ she a John were 

: turn. 
eden ; ve 3 a ; *, ' 5 re wavered 
+} wm ; F Along 

é shore and ela I » hese 
ing upon the reef : s t rd 
tain Herrin, coming tot some a 
rand, caught sig I I t the = 
< N ** You j yg " 
said he ° 

Is it t - recl 
y ne } r € , 
“Can 1 ot 7 ‘gu 
I t g er f in 
~ ) 
with God's } “Ip 
\ ' } . 
ns tha isT 1 1 can 
te I rse may 
\ k it's the D = th 
é She's rigged like to } » Dol. 
phin is overdue.” And then he re 7 
8! ¢ R Aa | I he or 
tw nds a 1INK, O§, I 
think _ 

Mr. I ; . ' . the Dolpiis 
partly | o } vned } . 
cause S s mm 4 yer 
y ge after the I g his f 
thers d I All the ve g his 
that had attended R la bel er s : at 
R KY P int, dé gi nee r y . 
her conscience ted g f gh 
on Bosworth field, ea \ 8 e charge 
and uy ing y na ] § 
if there were not perils er gh by se 
divide you Here i Answe Was there 
not the sea t guilt, t s in t ark e 
higt uyman’s bullet? B f these 
suffices Not that you shed hin y burt 
N ‘ 1 would r ftat er t But 
you would be free w t the 1 4 » of 
word Then what could separat t 
and drowning? Going over and er the dre 
ful entanglement, totally unal p the 
clew, helpless to decide what consent or encour. 
ugement her will had offered to these terrible 
accomplices, Rhoda t lv w 1 the 
ver dawn bright | r V the « ‘ 
fold their tents 1 ntly, le morning. 
star to glisten against a ragged f f mist, 
while all tl e seeme ¢ fishermen 
and the fa han keas ¢ f 
the fog, sw he reef, slowly settling to its 
grave All at ce R Ll sprang t r feet 
and shook off her nightmare. In tl m gr 
of the half-ope ed awning she could see ti 
men uncoiling a rope somebo¢ was going 
carry out a ile r e sl mhe turned 
shook Mistress H (ome she cned— 

come \ with me to the shore I< 
bear t 1 I p In be 
are se! t I must see 
is take it ( ne k here y shaw 

I ma r alt see, I | Y 
water-proof ! Ar I flew er the g 
le ng the good dame to t e on, half awak 
rhe w | v¥ wet i warn R la‘a face 
the rain had freshened the withered grasses 

the | ; , , a, fe of t 

sea itself he g to reflect 

es of heaven But Rhoda hee 
none of these thing Phe ! ’ et 
fixed ifseil T retir the gro 
about Mr. Cheverill. She made her way throng 
them, or, rather, they turned a little aside, as if 
they understood that she might have some te 
der words t r hange with a lover bot n 
such a perio journe She advanced, and 
ih na ¢ n I is irm 

What are you doing?” she asked, with 4 

voice full of tears Lx u know what 
are doing? The man | was engaged to marr 
before I saw you the man I m eI 
marry—is in that ship! Oh, what ag e 
suffered since I knew it was the Dod 
haps you can’t comprehend me; but I once 
wanted to be free of him I inted to be free 
80 much Such dreadful imaginations of poss 


bilities that might set me at libertv haunted mé, 


that now, if he is lost, it will seem like—like- 
as if I did it—as if I had called down 
! You think lamn 


*T shall be—I sha 


is saved, I vow to make 





pest te his 
she went on, breat 
be—if he is lost 


reparation fo 








him, if he s, 
with her e 1 
2 
away. and then | kt 
standing beside him 
men—other men stronget 
than you, she suggested - **hetter used to Da 
tie with the sea What are you going to do: 


**T am going to carry out the life-line,” he a0 


swered, simply ** Good-by. 

He did not stoc p to kiss her she belor ged t 
the man he was going to save; and shé ned 
away and went slow!yv back to the house e 
fishermen and their families were busy enoug! 
all that lav caring for those me 
ashore across the ne Rhod le ersell 
useful, too, in a sort of benumbed way, fet hing 
and carrying, preparing broths and bandages. 


At one time she found courage to ask a sallol; 
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had happened to me just before that made life 
less hard to lose.” 

‘Oh, don’t tell me it was not a heroic thing 
to do!” she cried. “I once had a friend who 
carried out the life-line to the ship Dolphin, and 
never returned.’ 

Her companion was silent a while. Then he 
asked, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Can you see my face? 

** It is yet too dark,” she answered 


upon whom she was attending, “* Do you know— 
there was & Mr. Hildreth—was he— 
“Bless you, lady!” returned the sailor, he 
did think to take the trip home with us, being 
an owner, Mr. Hildreth did ; Dut, as luck would 
have it, he hed a telegraph from his pardner over 
here, which it kep him back a bit along of busi- 
so he ain’t run no chance of 





ness, you see; a 


ing drownded | 
Rhoda s heart gave a great plunge in her bo- | seen nobody. 


Yesterday was the first 
Had she made her vow and lost a lover for | which I could leave my berth. But the morn- 
Was she sorry Mr. Hildreth had not . 








som. . t Ta 
‘ y is > y 
naught ? ing is breaking | 


sailed in the Dolphin, or was she glad? ze Yes: but I can see you pla nl 

As night drew down over the quiet fishing v il * Impossible.” ; _ 
lage, the heavens painted with flush of rose, and ** Let me convince you Your eves are like 
tints of saffron changing quietly to faint purples, | clear pools in shady pla es your cheek is round 
and at last to starry spaces of midnight blue, one | and dimpled, and tinted like an apple ssom 


after another began to ask for Mr. Cheverill. 
But nobody had any thing to say about him, no 
body had seen him return from the wreck. A 
few of the saved thought that the person who 
brought the life-line wore the face of a man long 
past his prime, but they had been too deeply . 
concerned in their own welfare to take special | daylight has not been able to dissolve,” said Rho 
notice of his. If he could do so much for them, da’s neighbor, leaning toward her, and speaking 
he could surely take care of himself. In spite | earnestly. But it has not oct urred to you, per 
of the fatigues of the day, every possible search | haps, that I and the man who carried the life- | 
was made for him; but whether a wave had | line to the Dolphin are one! + 

swept him off the line when he was coming back, And while they spoke morning trembled along 
whether he had slipped from the wreck, spent | the east, each crisp wave catching the lustre and 
with his heroic toil, or whether love having failed | breaking it into brilliants, the fog blew off in 
him, he flung his life away besides, none could | silver ribbons, the light grew and grew like an 
guess ; but Mr. ‘heverill never returned to Rocky 
Point heavens corruscated with color, and the sun! 
fell full on the gray locks that were once umber- | 


your month large, but comely; your hair hangs 
in loose curls of an umber hue.” 

‘** Perhaps I was once like that,” she laughed, 
sadly, pleased withal at the vision, ** but day 
light will disenchant you.” 

‘*Tt is an enchantment that twenty years of 





unfolding flower flushing at the core, till all the 





Rhoda went home jn worse state than the 
first ; she folded away her wedding finery, think- 
ng she had indeed done with it, and took to her 
bed. Every body predicted that she would nev- 
er leave it. 


tinted, while against the blue and gold distance 














One day Mr lildreth appeared on the scene. . 7 ; , : uses 
ne a ne iareth PPT te, her make, | HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
“The doctors say she ! aie, 1e othe 
red him, *‘ unless she may go here, take this, Avever dog are not conducive to vigorous 
I zht ret e found is the oxygen that makes 
that, and the other things that poor folks can’t | thought. Where to fou | x —_ Me | , 
_ Indeed ! said Mr. Hildreth. But he came Sitting within-doors, we fancy tha y going o V h 





bowl and spoon we might dig up er of this thick | 


often ; he ordered the things it ruins poor folks air to supply the breathing appara 


to think of ; he came with his carriage ; he made 
life look as inviting to her as it may look, bereft 
of love—he wreathed it in garlands. It was 
three years before he seemed to remember that 
he had once hoped to marty Rhoda himself; and 





really the outer air is no more life-giving than tha 





within. An all-pervading stagnation seems 
upon city life. The daily journals, to be sure, present 


the usual quantity of reading matter to their patrons 





There is a full supply of murders ; railroad and steam 











life was passing with the hope unfulfilled. He | boat accidents are not wantir but these, alas! hav 
reminded her of it. Of course it ended as might become very commonplace. 8 ht goasiy a 
have been expec ted The wedding garments | from mountain retreats and a le resorts t 

were unfolded and retouched. She consented | in those places the usual vivacity seems lacking If 
because there was nothing else to do: she had | the mantle of some departed poet had fallen upon us 


k " fv tl we should feel inclined to parody Bryant's well-knowr 
) rer any aims or wishes Dut to satisty those . 
no longer an} ¥ ‘ lines, somewhat after this style: 


about her—to make life a holiday to somebody. . = 
— na 1 i] ’ I ‘ The thick and muggy days are come, the dullest of 
However, she aged rapidly in those early years the year, 


of her marriage: she was like a blossom that | Of sultry morns and sweltering nights, and streets 


had opened in the shade; at forty her hair was = ome and dre rj SSS AO EAT 
white as snow. She was an active woman, "morte J otame . . _ 
though, in her way—in charities, in good works, | All undisturbed by sudden gusts or by the sweeper's 
in her family; but all her efforts seemed to lack _ WAYS; 

spontaneity an) fe had somehow missed its flavor. she § - ~ s all have flown, secure fror rar 
She was resigned, but unsatisfied. Perhaps if | ana am the fine top wis the cat through a 
children had come to brighten her home, they the gloomy night 


might have reached her heart. One morning 
Mr. Hildreth fell from his horse, and she was 
a widow. Despondency beginning to encroach 
upon her spirits, her friends advised her to trav- 
el: she did now whatsoever she was advised, as 
she had so long been used to do. She had at- 
tempted to act for herself once, and the results 
had not been satisfactory, had withered her ex 
istence. However, this experiment bade fair to 
prove a failure as well, one might have thought, 


But no poetic mantle having fallen in our path, 
forbear. The Dog-star w not forever be in the as 
cendant Even now the closing days of summer's 
sultriest month are at hand, and September, “ dearest 
month of all to pensive minds,” gently follows, rich ir 
fragrant fru 
l, 


coolness and invigoration. | 





ts and ripening grain, and bearing bree 





soft indeed, but with something in them of coming 
The following letter is curious as an 


the endeavor of the Asiatic mind t 














when the ship caught fire a week from port, just | Saxon tongue, and as an indicat rese 
as Rhoda was beginning to conquer her seasick- | which American ideas and improver I 

ness: and at night-fall she was roused to take her the favor of the Japanesé It was written to the super- | 
chances upon one of the rafts thrown together on | ™ tendent of “ Of the Pan i - sco street re —_— 
the spur of the moment. How appalling were by ee we ee et ' nee SSO | 
those first hours, before they had been accustom EDWTOCRCINE SCS CALS INTO COUR, OB} . 

ed to the novel situation! w a wall of dark : eae “I heard that LL ene — ad a I 
ness hemmed them in! how idly the water wash- | city. Therefore, I will beg you to give tes 


ed against their ark, within hand’s reach! TI 
spoke in whispers at first—words that were half 
tears—as though the facts were too terrible to be 
uttered aloud: they called their friends, and only 
strangers replied. Long before dawn Rhoda had 
become too weary to heed any thing; the dis 
comfort of the drizzling rain that had set in, 
her hard, cramped position, made her careless 


whether she clung to the raft or sl 


1eV | of company, maps of railways, Picture of Car o 

ing which relation between the office am. government 
about the make railway. I will do great happy to you 
If I will make the build it, because there is now the 
iron line and cars.” 





Iowa can justly boast of the large farms within her 


boundaries. One man owns a farm of 6000 acres, ar 


other has 3680 res, another 2000, while many have 


1000 to 1500 acres each. 


from 
yped aw ay 
































into the less terrible unknown ; for presently, Be te etated that hace the arent Geo ta Chfesen & | 
while she was leagues and eons away, walking | tween two and three hundred persons have oan al 
on the beach at Rocky Point with young Cheve- | judged insane in the courts of Cook County, I af 
rill, in the morning sun, somebody close beside | “Of these,” remarks a local paper, “ the t fire ia 
her on the raft was thrilling her soul with an old | responsible for the dethroned reason of eleven per 
hymn they had used to sing on lonely Sabbath | sons.” Who or what is responsible for the dethroned 
mornings—somebody amidst all the uncertainty | reason of all the others? 
had found heart to pray ; — 
d 4 An alleged remedy for cholera {« civen tr Londor 
“Lead, Kindly Light, amidst the encircling gloom - 
Lead Thou me on; ; newspaper, which has at least the merit of be ® 
The night is dark, and I am far from home ple. When attacked with cholera, a mixture of ar 
Lead Thou me on ounce of charcoal, an ounce of la m, and 
Keep Thou my fe I do not ask to see ounce of brandy or other spirit, well s n together, 
The distant scene; one step’s enough for me.” is recommended, s-spoonful to b every fi 
Somebody had thrown a cloak about her while | minutes. In half an hour this has be known to ef 
she slept, and offered an arm for head-rest. | fectnally relieve and stay the disease. As the patient 
** Oh, Sir,” cried Rhoda, stirring away from the | becomes better, the mixture may be g 
support, ‘‘ where did you learn that hymn? intervals. As a preventive, a st tea-spoonful of 
**] learned it,” answered the singer, in a grave powdered charcoal! may be taken three or four times a 
ind tender voice, *‘when I was too young to week,inthe morning. 
understand it. Once I was swept from a wrec k ; The following test for pure water is given t 
it happened very long ago; the Meaning Came | man scientist : “If half a pint of the water be} 
to me then like a lightning flash.” a perfectly clean, coloriess glass-stoppled bott 
“I should think so,” she returned ; “‘that must grains of the best white lump-eugar added, : 
have been even worse than this, the solitude of | bottle freely exposed to the daylight in the window of 
it. And it happened a great while ago?” & warm room, the liquid should not become turbid, 
**Yes. I caught at a floating spar, was wash- | even after exposure for a week or ten days. If the 
ed out to sea, and picked up by a foreign-bound | water becomes turbid it is open to the grave suspicior 
vessel—that was all.” of sewage contamination, but if it remain clear it is 
**Then you have been twice shipwrecked ?” almost certainly safe.” 
“‘Hardly; I was merciy carrying aid to a First the newspapers took up with interest the his- 
shipwrecked crew at tha: time tory of a little Kentacky girl who had rather more 


than the ueual complement of grandmothers living 

namely, five; then there was a Detroit child brought be- 
fore the public hecanae it possessed nine living grand- 
parents, Last of all, a little six-monthe baby start 


**Carrying aid to a shipwrecked crew? Ah 
me! such a brave thing! Did you carry a life 
line?” 

** You need not praise me for it; something 
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t the co} e of her parents Love mat 


ory that it has t f her 


relations two grand- | come afterward, 


muet acce 





but is by no means a certain result 





fathers, two grandmothers, three great-grandfathers, The following story is told of an Austrian couple, wt 



























































three great-grandmothers, one great-great-grandfa- | happened to find happinesa, The lady had never seer 
ther, and one great-creat-crandmother! Thie long her husband before she was engaged to him, and was 
estry will doubtless arouse some other child to s« marris they firet met. She was edu 
if in not prove a & seful rival : Paria, at a boar ool, where she had 
} 
—— be for seven years without seeing her parenta. Wher 
A resident of Maine « ymplains that the weather al neariy finished her education, and was pr 
1 s” are posted their appointed place so paring to start for home, her mother sent her ti 
ftar ¢ wv arrive that the ne« ne Mm among mea of en gentler " ) pror } 
4 he arriv 1 ISA juest 1 ng names Bev £ t Vv had 7 oposed for r 
f ere is What is the weather ¢ g to be yeater- hand, with their j tographs. She duly examine 
t th and finally #« t the list, her pr 
“ ent husband. Ont returt e met } , and learned 
Mra. O t ey ! retands BAR We is t y him durir th x w ke that intervened t 
peoy . r recent Innocent— 268 ‘ fore the marriage S ! I rany cause to regret 
pr sketches of the ngs of Winks, a ema her choice 
PS aaah that ¢ # pleasantly in the story. W ron 
tha us ha h to do with dogs does not kr w» | Mothers can not be t aref 1; t commit tir 
the power of f , ° th r cl ilren t t ur I neon OW ha I 
Wir for his part, after an 1} r or ty of proved themae 6 wort conf some I 
—_ , ‘ ‘ et eat and able situation S ew Ke a A iady ‘ 
rusk taot t vas t t arr bus. Ohio. ma arr tea to eer  < 4 
‘ ‘ ‘ ent 
' " “ 7 infant into th af n char ora 
f at t used « gatherir at ( a | " 
| rs the ne thet ite } hy : 
. But he at aire to } I I I a a } 
boas , a } " " aings . The treache ie * P ed mn <« t) 
ay " . = 
t W ~ \ 5 old fe etoile four hundred ad sf her emt 4, a 
v,’8 Dick, with a sfact Ans tt ther netead of 5 r place appx ted, went to 
A la Le aa k crea i) a Pittal Pp . 2 " ‘ 
enne inia ( 
t know happened to Winka. He 4 
heart the 1 nD of that For a lone t 
Lal b s Appr re mm liat y nite . 
. . ‘ " yarenta were my « their 1, 
I g his wa ‘ ding uf pa V I ' ! 
f ‘ at suff The anx terly ble to find any t of it. A : 
S| stopper . Winke made hie | ; sata Pitts paper, tl i 
J 
wa t 4 and wtte 
} war acovers a wast restored to ite na 
pall a “ rn “ius 2 he waa, thie 
hy} was li into t " " } ' ‘ ral | » 
I r ‘ vas mt aoftest 
to hav t exa “ af Kpress 
a w“ “ } al wed hie t T aN "i y 4 
: h HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
t t if € waa Tf wit 
& paw, my g tle read an wit y - A AREF br T ( nd k t the wed 
‘ 1 his dur the forepart of t 
- - : ‘ . the pr 
i wi } | 
A ma ne was invented long ago for cleaning chit momet He mu i alot ull right t 
the 1 k as a hint to produce the ¢ 
neys, y Englan ys are frequently employed for ’ 
wher “ aa t ewa wed it, a tl 
this purpose The English Secretary of State hae re he . a a nm } 1 he wae at A 
Fe renew . that this pra e ta s hea vt a . *, 
y I t I 
_ 
vy 
Ay 4 asked one of 
‘ th ners rec ed 6 
A ree } wor r nreaen tec eraelf at 
! ented | ‘1 r it was to keep their blo 
a station-l se in Brooklyn and etated that «el whe wked what they would 
sired to neult the sergeant about her husband, who | « was impure, he dr responded, 
ha acting v s She represented ! I 
I = 
4 a kit f ar t that iat 
I \ ey make people st 
n into diasit sew. That 1 . 
I pens t wr 
aw V i his hand, and sa = 
\ ar, I kIw " Dp make tion to ar at anid a 
y ‘ . j tart vif nan at Bostor t week, to a salesma 
W 1 ha Fe and kind tor that . Ww ns . king ut buying a sewlr 
, eritin ene I a , Aly 1 ter'’s wife 
Ohr I'm not ma sald the la bina} 
in . 1 ; ners 4} ’ 
} A . Danghter ‘ \ sales in woked 
1 postpone I “ tentions, | " ed t gical studer 
rs at } ne alx she I acl 
as - 
t when left to r ipon the tree, are soft When ¢t re t of th fane at a New 
‘ te of r r, Itiar ’ York evel ’ I ur i the window 
vpings 
never " ‘ tl ’ I 
4 _> 
i t art r r ir at ft Ar « th aa tising alarr 
wh other. M persons put them bet weer ke with the r et The alarm is 
‘ lanne 1 01 When tl . wher t nderstande | 
} a t vlored tl ' ator v ] irm to be s t 
vakee t ! ntor " t 
I fier t hey are beat whe eat I tod 
: keeps a wa g warranted I Dar at 
Grapes are usually served on the ta strangera 
ssert, but perhaps they are re vr al _— 
at when eaten as a firet course at breakfast: the Why isa er'a heart like a 1 Becaus sa 
r t siche 
cooling e is then pe rly grateful a ale 1 rm) r 
_— 
are t ne Phe " 
A Sip 4 ‘ \ 
fresh f ae the ® ® e and it l 
- 
f ~ seas Near Rochearts aan eccentric old f w who 
" ngeside a 7 ur He was asker t .s 
The rie 1 t ar king forward to yj An ul LFA I ‘ Il neve 
gea—we mean the rising generation of w . A it . all: wit} t of neighbors that 
girl of Lyr Mase etta, a pr sing n f 5 is . 
- 
in the put ache s asked the other day whet! ’ 
have ne \ fined awver f{ 
she expected t to Vasear ( ege when f rew \ Ka » lawye 
} : _ P > ie trane ] of th t it was 
r } rs t he t t ms . 
1 era J eupy , rir at ur at 
anid the tle x at m her KS #ick rt 
® K prefer t to 6 nea > 
I e, such as H i Can a aon be te ¢ fter } fa when ¢ 
om ‘ a1 to ¢ 
( { xspected places. A | i 
a A Weetern ad ‘ t > erot the x 1 
( | . 1 
: } 
- J 
" | 
I 
—_— 
t for two ure, t f 1 ir past has t | What word ulways pr r 7—Wror 
a tir t " stoppir ea 1 _ 
“ | @ « \ “— lont made ' mitat . An nnetarr ped tte ‘ ned nm ¢ Ryrinegt ; 
I : y ! : 1 
noat.office. « recent forwa ' - t 
t , rt of which the G if YT AF r  ueuA 
Young Me eo ¢ riatian Asaociatior and r hed 4 
I st " ‘ he had never see | destination. On being ne t waa f it 
m l ul ape al KI wledge of ita constr | the following: *‘ Send me another barrel of that gis 
pres . ‘ " wledge of 1 ha a of at - 
I 
, , P foot and four fe The total aheenc f hoot ‘ matum pota, a 
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PORK-PACKING. 

Tue engravings on our double page this week 
illustrate the hog-slaughtering and hog-packing 
process, as practiced by the best-appointed es 
tablishments in the United States. They 
copies of charcoal cartoons contributed 


are 
reduced 
by the Pork-Packers’ Association of Cincinnati 
Vienna Exposition. These 


to the cartoons, 
h thirty feet long and 


three in number, are each 
five feet wide. ‘They were prepared by a com 


petent artist with great care Actual studies 
were made, and even the faces, forms, and 
dresses of the men are from life. But the 


greatest care was bestowed upon the drawings 
representing the work done. It required sever 
al careful studies to prepare the drawing of the 
frightened hogs in the slaughter pen, as shown 
in the extreme left of the first cartoon. These 
cartoons have received the highest medal within 
the gift of the Committee on the Commerce of 
the Workd. We use for our cuts photographs 
of the originals, by special permission of Messrs. 
Eurcotr & Krers, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
hold the exclusive copyright of them for the 
purpose of multiplying copies by the chromo 
lithographic process. 

The cuts represent the work consecutively, or 
panorama-like. The packing and slaughtering 
houses are usually very large, 
of brick, In the rear of them, 
on the ground, are numerous pens, in which the 
hogs destined for slaughter are allowed to rest 
‘They are re- 


strong structures 


two stories high. 


twelve hours after arrival to cool 
quired to raise themselves to the second story 
of the building by the use of their own muscular 
power, An inclined gangway, battened to aid 
them in the ascent, is provided, and up this they 
are driven in lots of froth fifty to two hundred at 
a time, and inclosed in what is called the ‘*‘ feed- 
ing-pen,” under roof, in the second story of the 
sluughter-honse. These pens are not represent- 
ed in the cartoons 


THE FIRST CARTOON 


commences on the left with the ‘‘ clutch-pen.” 
Into this pen, which adjoins the ‘‘ feeding-pen,” 
a boy drives from fifteen to twenty hogs at a 
time. In the cut the sliding-door of the pen is 
thrown open to give a view « f the mode of clutch- 
ing. ‘The clutch is a pair of tongs with which 
the hind-leg of the hog is clasped. The ends of 
the arms of these tongs are joined by a chain, 
to the middle of which a grooved pulley, free on 
one side, is attached. This pulley, resting on an 
aerial iron rail, suspends the live hog head down- 
ward (the clutches tighten with the weight of the 
hog like ice-tongs), and puts him on wheels ready 
to be moved forward. A man and a boy in the 
pen do this work, lifting the clutch-wheel upon 
Aft 
er making up a train of half a dozen hogs the 
sliding-door of the pen is opened and the sus- 
pended animals are pushed forward into the pres- 
ence of the This man of blood 
seizes the animal with his left hand by a fore 


the railway by means of a rope and pulley. 


executioner, 


leg, steadies it, and deftly, with a plunge so swift 
that the eve can scarcely follow the motion, sinks 
his sharp butcher-knife into its throat, then slides 
it along the rail a little way and proceeds in the 
same manner with the next, and the next, all day 
long. ‘This work requires skill and courage. A 
very slight deviation of the knife from the right 
direction will spoil a shoulder by pricking it. 
The animal, by plunging, sometimes strikes the 
knife with his fore-foot and cuts the man who 
wields it. 

The floor of the bleeding apartment is covered 
with a wooden grating to permit the blood to 
descend into the sewer. This is about the only 
part of the hog that is allowed to go to waste. 
After the bleeding is over a man disengages the 
clutch, and sends it back to the clutch-pen on a 
while the hog, sliding down 
I his 
is a water-tight wooden box fourteen feet long, 
five feet wide, and three feet deep. ‘The water 
it contains is heated by a continuous current of 
steam introduced near the bottom. men 
with poles stir the hogs, and when it is full keep 
from seven to ten of them floating. They also 
rub the hair from the ears and the feet of the 
animal with their hands, while a third man works 
the lever of the iron cradle, which lifts the scald 
ed animal out of the opposite end of the vat, and 
rolls it over on the adjoining cleaning-bench. 
This bench is a long inclined plane, down which 
the carcass, as desired, slides or rolls easily. 
The two (sometimes forr) men next the vat are 
empleyés of a hair-curling establishment, which 
pays so much per hog (usually ten cents) for 
what hair and bristles these men can pull in the 
brief time the animal is permitted to remain be- 
fore them Next come the scrapers, four in 
number, in sets of two. ‘Their implement is a 
steel scraper resembling a very small short-han- 
dled hoe. The first set scrape one side of the 
animal, then roll it over to the next set, who 
scrape the other side. ‘These pass it on to the 
shavers, of whom there are three pairs, each 
man provided with a sharp steel butcher-knife. 
Under their treatment the cleaning of the hair 
from the hog is completed. All along the bench 
hose suspended at intervals send streams of cold 
water down to facilitate the cleaning 
Two men, called gambrelers, prepare the hog 
for the next process. A stout round stick, two 
and a half feet long, with a crease in the middle, 
and the ends turned slightly smaller with shoul- 
lers, is called the gambrel. The tendons of the 
hind-legs of the hog, exposed by a slit from the 
knife, are slipped over the ends of the gambrel, 
and the crease in its middle part is placed upon 
a hook, which exactly fits it, and which is attach- 
ed to a grooved pulley that runs on a suspended 
single-track railway which leads past one end 
of the drying-room. These adjustments made, 
a light push slides the carcass from the bench 


steeply inclined rail, 


the incline, plunges into the scalding-vat. 


T we 


process. 





three or four feet lower down than that on which 
is the table it has just left. 

The next work is disemboweling. Three men 
do this work; one splits the animal, the next 
takes out the entrails, and the third removes the 
viscera. ‘The entrails are passed to a table, at 
which stand five men removing the fat from 
them. A boy usually takes the viscera and 
trims the hearts and livers, and prepares them 
for the market, and sends the refuse down a 
chute. Next, the inside of the carcass is wash- 
ed by the hose man, after which it is rolled 
along the rail to the drying-room. Here, by 
means of a movable lever, the hog is lifted from 
the rail, and the ends of the gambrel are placed 
on trams attached to the lower side of heavy 
joists, which extend at right angles to the sin- 
gle railway. Along this double railway it moves 
easily by sliding. It is pushed along by one 
man with an apparatus resembling the handle 
2nd head of a common hand rake. Here two 
men, with knives and buckets of water, pay the 
last respects to the carcass, giving it a final 
washing and scraping. ‘This done, the hogs are 
placed as close together as they will hang with- 
out touching. A room one hundred feet square 
will accommodate fifteen hundred hogs, weigh- 
ing net from two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred pounds each. 

‘The room represented in the first cartoon is 
long and narrow, usually admitting direct light 
on each side from high windows. It enters the 
main building just at the point where the gam- 
brelers uspend the hog. ‘The process least in- 
terestir , to the eye falls to the lot of the five or 
six mn who strip the fat from the entrails. 
The neatest place is the drying-room. Its floor 
is usually covered with sawdust, and the car- 
casses have a clean and bloodless appearance. 


THE SECOND CARTOON 

represents the cutting process. The cutting- 
room is an immense area adjoining and under 
the same roof with the drying-room. ‘The cut- 
ting-blocks are made of strips of scantling, set 
together after the manner of blocks of wood in 
a NIcoLson pavement, and firmly banded with 
iron. In the cartoon the artist has taken liber- 
ties which were indispensable for the proper ex- 
hibition of this process. In practice the cutting- 
blocks are arranged side by side, with about three 
feet space between them, and two cleaver men 
are employed, who change from one block to 
another, but neither leaves his own end of the 
blocks. 

Forming three sides of a square around the 
cutting-blocks are the trimming-tables. Through 
the open side of this square the carcasses are 
brought to the blocks on an iron truck, On the 
way to the block the truck stops for a moment 
on a platform scale to have the hog weighed. 
At each block are two men, who never leave it. 
These men hold the hog while the cleaver men 
cut it. ‘They also tear the leaf lard from the 
sides, and pass the pieces to the trimming-benches 
as fast as they are cut. At the trimming-tables, 
of which there are two sets, are from ten to 
twelve men, five or six for each block. Each 
set of men consists of one man to saw and one 
to trim hams, two to bone the sides and trim 
and bone the shoulders, one to saw out the back- 
bone, and sometimes one to remove the pieces 
as they are trimmed. Besides these, a boy at 
each block removes the heads, and a man with a 
truck from time to time takes away the trimmings 
from the floor behind the trimmers’ tables. 

The dexterity with which these men work is 
astonishing. ‘I'wo blows from the cleaver sever 
the head, and the hams are stricken off with the 
same number of strokes. The ham and shoul 
der trimmers wield their knives with a briskness 
only equaled by that of girls in a book house 
folding forms for the binder. The trimmings 
are hurled through the air, each kind to its own 
particular heap on the floor in the rear of the 
tables. Every one is in motion, and the air is 
full of scraps of trimmings flying to their desti- 
nation. 


THE THIRD CARTOON, 


This cartcon represents the lard-rendering and 
the pork-salting processes. On the right are the 
open kettles placed over a furnace heated by a 
wood fire. In these the leaf fat, cut into small 
pieces, is placed and rendered. The process, 
during which a man stirs the contents of the 
kettles continuously, requires three hours. ‘The 
lard is then dipped, cracklings and all, into a 
double-cylinder iron screw press. The inner 
cylinder has its sides thickly perforated with 
small holes, and itself nearly fills the outer one. 
A wooden piston fitted to the inner cylinder is 
driven down upon its contents by a powerful 
screw. The lard as it runs from the press is 
pumped into large iron coolers and allowed to 
settle, after which it dis drawn off into wooden 
tierces of about three hundred pounds capacity 
each, and branded “choice kettle lard,” and is 
now ready for the market. The cake of lean 
meat and fibre in the cylinder, called ‘‘ crack- 
ling,” becomes food for hogs or poultry, or ma- 
terial for the manufacture of artificial guano for 
fertilizing purposes. 

A little further to the right in the cartoon are 
seen the tops of two great iron tanks, into one of 
which a man is forking some scraps of meat. 
These tanks are sixteen feet high by six feet in 
diameter. Four of them are used in such an 
establishment as the cartoons represent. Their 
bases rest upon the first-story floor, and their 
tops rise a couple of feet above the floor of the 
second story at a point conveniently near to the 
men who clean the entrails. The fat obtained 
by these men (it averages about seven pounds to 
each hog) is washed in two changes of running 
water, drained dry, and then thrown into the 
steam-tank, and subjected for nine or ten hours 
to a pressure of fifty pounds of steam to the 


and swings it head downward above a floor set | squareinch, After this the steam is taken off, 
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the lard pumped into tanks, where, after set- 
tling, it is drawn into tierces, and branded 
**steam lard,” ready for the market. Some 
houses steam the entrail fat, the heads, and the 
trimmings separately; others mix them; and 
others still render leaf fat and all other kinds to- 
gether by steam. ‘‘ Choice steam lard” is made 
from steaming the entire fat product of the hog. 
When the fat-yielding parts are steamed sepa- 
rately they are designated by the name of the 
part used, except that the yield of trimmings is 
called ‘‘ head lard.” 


THE CURING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is represented in the left- 
hand half of the third cartoon. Often two sto- 
ries of cellar are devoted, in large establish- 
ments, to this process. ‘These rooms are cold 
and damp, the floors covered with salt. When 
the meat comes down the chute men rub it with 
salt, and lay it in piles about three feet high, 
after the manner of masonry. In a few days it 
is overhauled, resalted, and repiled, and so on 
repeatedly, making the stacks each time a little 
higher, until at last they reach the height of ten 
feet. Hams are sugar cured by first lying twen- 
ty-four hours treated to a small amount of salt- 
petre, after which they are put in a mixture of 
brine and molasses, which is renewed in ten days. 

The styles in which this meat is put up it 
would require much space to describe. ‘The 
mode is adapted to the market for which it is 
destined. English meats are salted and put up 
in boxes of about four hundred pounds each. 
Then there is scarcely any end of the uses to 
which the pork product is applied. From the 
cracklings soap and a fertilizer are made; from 
steamed lard are made lard-oil, glycerine, and 
stearine, the latter forming material for candles ; 
the hoofs are used by glue-makers; the hair is 
spread thinly on the earth for several months, 
then gathered up, washed, combed, and twisted 
into ropes, thus forming the curled hair used in 
mattresses. 

In 1850, when pork-packing began to assume 
an importance as a separate branch of business, 
the whole number of hogs cut in the United 
States, west of the mountains, was 500,000 head; 
in the year ending March 1, 1873, these States 
packed over five and a half million hogs. The 
seven principal packing points for this year, and 
number of hogs packed, were, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri , f 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 808, 
Louisville, Kentucky 302,246 
Indianapolis, Indiana Site Si atiites 196,31 
Kansas City, Missouri . 180,922 
. 8,572,369 


626,305 














Total of seven cities. 


These figures are from the standard pack- 
ing, and do not include summer packing, which 
would perhaps add ten per cent. to the amount. 
Hitherto the pork market has been chiefly in 
this country and in Europe. Now the eyes of 
dealers are expectantly turned westward, look- 
ing for a demand which they believe will be sure 
to come at no far-off day from the Celestial Em- 
pire. Chinamen learn to relish pork in Califor- 
nia, and going home they bear testimony of its 
qualities to the teeming millions of China. 

The entire process of slaughtering, cutting, 
curing, and packing in an establishment killing 
fifteen hundred average hogs daily requires about 
one hundred and fifty hands. ‘Thus one man 
prepares ten hogs, or about one and a half tons 
of pork, lard, and the like, for market each 
working-day, which will be about one thousand 
hogs to each hand during the season. 


THE PORTLAND FIRE. 

Tne conflagration which swept over a portion 
of the city of Portland, Oregon, on the 2d of 
August the disastrous that has oc- 
curred on the Pacific coast since the memora- 
ble Sacramento fire of nearly twenty years ago. 
The flames were discovered at a little after four 
o'clock in the morning, in a furniture store near 
the Metropolitan Hotel, in the oldest quarter of 
the town. The alarm was promptly sounded, 
but the wind blowing strongly at the time, the 
fire was quickly spread, and before the engines 
arrived an entire block of buildings was de- 
stroyed. As fast as the fire was suppressed in 
one direction it broke out in another, and it 
ceased mainly from want of material to feed 
upon. New fires, the work of incendiaries, were 
constantly discovered, and several persons caught 
in the act were arrested by the police and thrown 
into jail. Only seven engines, counting those 
from other cities, were available with which to 
fight a field of fire half a mile long and quar- 
ter of a mile wide. Besides, the water supply 
fell far below the demand. Add to these dis- 
couraging conditions the fact that most of the 
buildings were of wood, and the rapid progress 
of the fire is no longer a mystery. After raging 
all day long, it was extinguished in the evening, 
but not before twenty-three squares of buildings 
had been laid in ashes. Nearly all of the city 
bounded by Yamhill Street on the north, Second 
Street on the west, Columbia Street on the south, 
and the river on the east, was in flames. There 
were two engine-houses, two sash factories, three 
foundries, five hotels, one hundred stores, two 
hundred and fifty dwellings, and probably other 
structures not enumerated, destroyed. Only one 
house remained standing on First Street in a 
space of eight blocks. Nine squares on the 
east side of Second Street were burned. The 
St. Charles Hotel (damaged to the extent of 
$10,000), the largest house in the city, anc two 
stores were the only buildings saved on Front 
Street. The Oregon Iron-Works were on fire 
five times. ‘There were several casualties. Sam- 
vEL LoweEnsTEIN, of the firm of Emr Lowen- 
STEIN, was killed; E. Backensro, the City 
Treasurer, was dangerously hurt; one fireman 


was most 
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had his leg broken, and several others were oth- 
erwise injured. 

Some of the incidents of the fire are especially 
noteworthy. During the burning of a large fac. 
tory the proprietors offered $1000 for a stream 
of water from an engine for ten minutes. The 
buildings along the river front were pulled down, 
and the goods carried across the river, The Sa- 
lem Fire Department's engines arrived by a train 
which made the run of fifty-one miles in the ex. 
traordinary time of sixty-nine minutes, including 
stoppages ; and the steamboat bringing the Van- 
couver fire-engines made eighteen miles in sey. 
enty-five minutes. ‘Two companies of the regu- 
lar army from Fort Vancouver were detailed to 
guard property. 

The Portland papers report the total loss 
$1,182,325, on which there were insurances 
amounting to $258,000. No doubt is enter- 
tained that the fire was of incendiary origin, 
but who the guilty parties are has not been 
learned. The city authorities made prompt and 
ample provision for the comfort of the hundreds 
of poor families whose homes had been burned. 
The basements of the various churches were fit- 
ted up as temporary residences, and food and 
clothing were supplied to all the sufferers. Our 
illustrations on page 780 furnish graphic views 
of the ruins from different points of observation, 


GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 


**Do you seeme?” These memorable words 
were spoken by General ButLer to a yelling 
crowd of rebels in New Orleans soon after the 
capture and occupation of that city. The his- 
tory of that occupation is full of exciting epi- 
sodes. The mob soon found their master, and 
felt the pressure of his iron grasp; but before 
they learned to obey his slightest order with un- 
faltering alacrity they had to see for themselves 
that the man for the hour was as fearless and in- 
flexible as fate. Parton’s history of General 
ButvLer in New Orleans contains many thrilling 
incidents of the capture and subjugation of that 
city; but an eye-witness has furnished us with 
an account of a scene quite as interesting and 
characteristic as any recorded by the historian, 
It will be found illustrated in the cartoon on 
page 772. 

It was the day after Butter had taken up his 
head-quarters at the St. Charles Hotel. A fu- 
rious mob was howling in the streets. They had 
been led to believe the general dared not show 
himself. This report was brought to him. In- 
stantly he went out on the balcony, and stood 
with folded arms in the most exposed position, 
and looked at the surging mob. There was an 
instant hush, when the general quietly asked, 
**Do you see me?” They did, and saw, too, 
that the reign of anarchy was over. From that 
hour there was quiet and order in the streets of 
New Orleans. 


CUSTOMS OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tue form of government in Madagascar was, 
and we may say is, patriarchal. The unit, or 
simple element, is the family; and just as the 
father is the ruler of his children and depend- 
ents, so in a village the head-man, along with 
the elders or old men, exercised the duties of 
magistrates. ‘The king, again, was the great fa- 
ther of his subjects; and to the present day the 
sovereign is addressed as the father and mother 
of the people ; and he in turn, reversing the com- 
pliment, speaks of the people as his father and 
mother. Thus, when the present Queen of Mad- 
agascar was crowned, addressing the people, she 
said, ‘‘O ye under heaven here assembled! I 
have father and mother, having you; therefore, 
may you live, and may God bless you!” ‘Then, 
referring to the judges and officers, and explain- 
ing their relation to the people, she said, ‘I 
have made them fathers of the people, and lead- 
ers to teach them wisdom.” ‘The Malagasy are 
firm believers in the doctrine of divine right. 
The sovereign is, in their eyes, in very truth 
God's vicegerent. Indeed, until within the few 
past years, it was customary to salute him as 
God, or God seen by the eye. The late Queen 
Rasoahery was the first who forbade these blas- 
phemous appellations. 

The very belongings of the sovereign are treat- 
ed with respect. It is no uncommon thing, while 
being carried about the streets, for your bearers 
suddenly to run off to some side path to be out 
of the way. On iooking for the cause of this, 
it will be found that a small procession is pass- 
ing along, consisting of a forerunner with a spear, 
who duly shouts out to the passengers to “‘ clear 
the way!” Behind are two or four men, it may 
be, carrying water-pots filled with water for royal 
use, and followed again by an officer ermed with 
a spear. The summons to get out of the way is 
obeyed by a rush to the side of the road, and 
the passers-by stand uncovered until the proces- 
sion has passed. ‘This is to prevent the water, 
or whatever else it may be, being bewitched. 

The queen, and some of the higher members 
of the royal family, who have principalities in 
distant parts of the country, in addition to a 
good many other feudal rights, are entitled to 
the rump of every bullock that is killed in the 
island. The actual rump is conveyed to officers 
appointed to receive it. This is a custom curi- 
ous to all, and is deeply interesting to the stu- 
dent of antiquities. Why, the very name anato- 
mists give this part is suggestive. It is called 
the sacrum, or sacred part, the part devoted to 
the gods in Greece and Rome. But tracing this 
up to a higher source, we find that in the Levit- 
ical law this part was specially directed to be 
offered up to the Lord. Thus we read in the 
third chapter of Leviticus: ‘‘ And if his offering 
for a sacrifice of peace-offering unto the Lord 
be of the flock, male or female, he shall offer it 
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well as a shield, with spear and sword, is hung 
on the wall behind. 

I'he other sketch represents a European fac- 
tory or store at Assinee; a about fifty 
miles westward of Cape Coast Castle. ‘The trad 
mus 
and other commodities to the 


station 


srs’ assistants are Fantees, and they sell 


t 
kets, ammunition 


Ashantees, receiving gold-dust in exchange. It 
is a busy and animated scene—the firing of guns, 
the explosion of samples of powder on the sand, 
the drinking, shouting, haggling, and gesticula- 


tion of the bargainers, making a tout-ensemble 
which is beyond description. Most of the trade 
means of the coast tribes, who 
Ashantees in the in- 
terior and the Europeans on the It may 
d that it was to punish the inhab- 

Ashantees with arms and 
ammunition, and aiding them in ot that 
the disaffected portion of the native town of El- 
burned by the 


is carried on by 
act as brokers between the 
coast, 
be remembers 
itants for supplying the 
her ways, 
mina was and 


English troops. 


recently shelled 


Gewrerat Rosser, in charge of the railroad 


survey of the Stanley Yellowstone Expedition, 
has submitte 1 to the authorities of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company in Washington his 
official report of results thus far accomplished by 
the expedition. He finds the new and final 
route across Western Dakota, from the Missouri 
to the Yellowstone River, practicable and satis 
factory, being greatly superior to those of former 
davs. The directors of the company have a 

cepted the new line recommended by General 
Rosser, from Bismarck, the present end of the 
track, to the Yellowstone Crossing, and have 
c led for proposals to g ule and bridge this 
section of two hundré 1 and five miles Post. 
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Tue following Cable Dispatch from Vienna 
will convey the glad intelligence to the world 
that the *‘ World-Renowned Witson Sewing 
Machine.” has not only taken all of the highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has ovel vhelmingly defeated 


every Sewing - Machine manufactured in the 
World, and carried off the first Grand Prize at 
the Vienna Exposition 
Vienna, Aust Aug. 15, 1873 

To W. G. Winsor, Pre lent W n Sewil 

Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing-Machine was 
ae a the Grand Prize at the Vienna Expo i 
tion for being the best Sewing-Machine.”’ 
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There which it will not relieve, no swelling 
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is no pain 
it will not subdue, 
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taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; th 
Yellow Wrapper for animals Price 50 centa; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rose & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York.—(Con. ] 
Insreap of Bitter use Sweet Quinine.—[Com.} 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[= FNESS AND CATARRH,—A Lady, 
ged had suffered for ye ars from Deafness and 
Catarrh, was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
eympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any on ae afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLAR LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. « 
THE best “ Erastro Trves” in the world is now sold 


by POMEROY & CO., 


744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
Three Dollars. ga" Write 


to them for full particulars. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button \worKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first premium at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 15 

Is one important inventions of the age. The 
most perfec ‘Button. hole W orker « er inven‘ed. So 
simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
outit. Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 
They sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit 
Sample Button-hole Worker and sample Button-ho le 
Outter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
with sample of our new and novel way of canvs assing, 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 cents. Ad. 
gress WEBSTER M'F’G OCO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 
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their children’s 
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( PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 

telling changeable weather, Travelers’ Barometers 
for measuring Mount 1ins, Miners’ or Dip-Needle Com- 
passes fortracing Irom Ore. All of first quality. Orders 


filled by mail Send stamp for particulars. Wholesale & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp’t’s, 141 Water St.,N. Y 


} ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 
Classified Index of C ~~ sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be 
obtained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, Fran«uow Square, New York, 





Dr, Gardiner Spring’s 
Sermons, 


WITH A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT. 





PULPIT MINISTRATIONS; or, SABBATH 

} READINGS. A Series of Discourses on 
Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the late 
Rev. Garpiner Serine, D.D., Pastor of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York. 
With a Steel Portrait of the Author. 2 vols., 


8yo, Cloth, $6 00. 


or has arranged those pro- 
which his own judgment has 


olumes the aut 


ductions approved as 


the most edifying and best fitted to be popular in the 
family, conveying his maturest thonghts and most fin- 
ished ustrations of divine truth. We anticipate 


from these sermons extensive and permanent useful- 


ness; for they are 


that will be 


not ephemeral, but exhibit truths 
as dear to God's people and useful to the 
Church in the millennium as they are now.—New York 
Observer. 
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For Sale by Upholsterers. 


Cor. Broome 
LAG 
L8G Street, 


City. 


No Cords or Balances Used, 


Broadway, RF. 


THE Greatest Pain Reliever in the World 
is Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, established over 
26 years. Every bottle sold has been warranted to give 
satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term humbuq 
|} can not be applied to it. It is perfectly innocent to tak« 
internally (see oath on the pamphlet); it is warranted 
to cure, when first taken, Cholera, Diarrheea, Dysentery, 
Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness, and, externally,Chroni 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, Sprains, 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


j New Style GLASS 
CUTTER AND 
PUTTY KNIFE, 


Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the purpose. Any child can use it. overy 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one 
Sent in neat box, pre paid, to any address upon receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVE 
JOY, 229 Washington Street, Boston. 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. + n, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 
Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. L. 
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NEW SCHOOL ‘> PARLOR ORGAN. 


Lightens the labor of teacher and scholar. To be _— 

all Book and Music Stores. Sent by mail, price $2.5 

Lee & Walker’s Musical jf LEE & WALKER, 
Almanac sent free. | 922 Chestnut St., Philada. 


| \ TIRE ROPE, Steel and Charcoal Iron of eu- 

| perior quality, suitable for mining and hoisting 

purposes, inclined planes, transmission of power, &c. 

| A 80, Galvanized Charcoal & B B for Ships’ Rigging, 
Suspension Bridges, Derrick Guys, Ferry Ropes, &c 

| large stock consts antly on hand, from which any "desire d 

} leng rthsarecut. J. W. Mason & Co., 43 Broadway, N.Y. 
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In Use Ten Vears, 


PLY ROOFING, 


A good article, well recommended, and suitable for 
either steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular and Sam- 
ples. MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


RVING INSTITUTE, Tarnreyvrown-on- Ho D- 
eon. Address ARMAGNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
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4 Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, 

A destructive. ##@7 Send for Circular. 
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cheap, accurate, 
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GUNS, | 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING, 


Selected by one of our firm in Europe from most 
reliable manufacturers, 


GUARANTEED 10 GIVE SATISFACTION, 


From 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE & CO. 


Imp orters, 


No. 200 W. a Crete STREET, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Send for Drsorrptive Pricr-Lisr. 
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et ys, Liver, and Skin, Abdominal 
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I . ng H f the Spring, and Testi 
. ' rnals. nent Physicians, ar Dis 
ting 1 by WHITNEY BROS., 
Ge nt St., Phila. For sale by all druggists 








WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


1060 W orxine Drawines 
Plans, Details, 

} Specifications, and Esti- 

mates. Twe.ve De- 

Laks, postpaid. 


MUNCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Dorrans, 
STAIRBUILDER. f postpaid. 

MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | Srx Do.iars, 

CARPENTER and JOINER.) »0o#tpac. 

FRAMING AND ROOFING. 

Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


I WARRANT ONE 
BOTTLE a perfect cure inall 
the worst forms of Pries, two 
to four in Lerrosy, Sonoruna, 
Ruevmatism, Sart Ruevm, 








Canorr, Cataren, Kipney 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Sxin, and the greatest 
Bioop Punirier ever discov 
ered. Entirely vegetable. I 
request all to send and take 
in all cases of failure. None Sor 15 
years. H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston Sold through- 
out the world. $1 a bottle. Send for Circulars. 
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ate { Brainard’s New De- 
Scriptive Catalogue 


Sent Free} Scupuive Gatsloruc 


Music. A mine of information for the Musical. Con- 
tains full descriptions of thousands of beautiful pieces 
of Music, vocal and instrumental. It will be sent Free 
to any one sending us their addrese, and stating where 
they saw thie advertisement. Address 
8, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0, 


HARPER'S POPULAR EDITION 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS 


After Dickens, no English author of the day appeals 
so directly to all branches of the English-speaking race 
as Charles Reade. His hatred of class injustice, of 
petty social spites and prejudices, of official wrongs 
and abuses, and his warm sympathy with all the fresh 
ind true impulses and instincts of humanity, secure 
for his works appreciative readers wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. Charles Reade’s works all 
deserve the widest circle of readers within whose 
reach they can be brought.—New York Timea. 

Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of modern 
writers of fiction. And in all his works he has a high 


moral aim, as the exposure of some evil that demands 


correction.—New York Observer. 


A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Day. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


8vo, 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00. 
| 
| GRIFFITH GAUNT; Or, Jealousy. Illustra- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 8yvo, Pa- 
per, 35 cents. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
FOUL PLAY. 
WHITE LIES. &vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; or, Maid, 
Wife, and Widow. &vo, P 50 cents. 
PEG WOFFINGTON, 
other Stories. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. §Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


aper. 
Christie Johnstone, and 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The above in Sets, 5 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


ee Harrrer & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
iv te RV iz W ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
|; © Y. Work recommences September 11th. 
| } 


1 hat “Frall In.” 











BULB) 


p77 FOR ILS 


FALL ene meee sy 


PPO W eRS 


-G FOR THE phcdnnt 


The Fovrra Numpezr of Vick’s Floral Guide 
for 1873, containing deacriptions of HYA¢ INTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and other Hardy Bulbs for Fall 
Planting and Winter Flowering in the House, is now 
published. 25 cents pays for the GUIDE a year—200 
pages, 500 Illustrations. Fall Number, 5 cents. Ad. 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 









Harper & Broturrs, New York, have just published: 


THE 


BAZAR I BOOK OF HEALTH. 








THE DWELLING, 
THE NURSERY, THE PARLOR, | 
THE BEDROOM, THE LIBRARY, 
THE DINING-ROOM, THE KITCHEN, 
THE SICK-ROOM. 


| 


Uniform with “The rm Book 
One Vol., 16mo, ¢ 


of Decorum.” 
‘loth, $1 00. 





“The Bazar Book of Health” is a companion vol- 
ume to the “Bazar Book of Decorum,” which met 
with so flattering a reception by the reading pub. 
lic. In paper, typographical features, and binding, 
it is the exact counterpart of its predecessor, a1 i 
without doubt, is destined to an equal share of pop- 
ular favor. The subjects treated in this ureful 
and practical little work are of vital interest to every 
household ; and the book is full of sensible, practical, 
and practicable directions in regard to light, ventila- 
tion, drainage, eating and drinking, the preparation 
and choice of food, the care of the sick, the best means 
of preserving bodily and mental health, what to do 
in case of various accidents when the surgeon is not 
at hand, etc. In short, the work is a complete com- 
pendium of the rules of health, and the household in 
which it is read and followed may eet sickness nt 
defiance and bid good-bye to doctors. 


Harrer & Broruens also publish: 
THE 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. 


THE CARE OF THE PERSON, 
MANNERS, 
ETIQUETTE, 


CEREMONIALS, 


Uniform with *‘ The 
One Vol., 


Bazar Book of Health 
Cloth, 


l16mo, Si 00, 
A very graceful 
laws of et 
Bazar, which has become 
with the ladies of Amer 
and refinement.—N. Y 
It would be 


and jud 
taking its 


yus compendium of the 
name from Har “ r's 
an established aut! ty 
ica upon all matters of taste 
Evening Post. 

a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States, 
in order that all—especially the youth of both sexes— 
might read, mark, learn, and 
instruction, 


iquette, 


est its wise 
a scholarly man- 


Philade lphia Press. 


inwardly dig 
pleasantly conveyed in 
ner which eschews pedantry 


ow Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any address in the 
r Great Britain, on receipt of One Dollar. 


rh 7 el Wocrnrmc 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
Pad NESS PURPOSES, 

'/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENS. 0, WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERI AL, 
849-351 Federal & 15% Kneeland Sts., Boston ; ch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St N Y. Agent kK - 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Pi a: A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, Til. Send for Pamphiet. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate es in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and tl “ 
in stormy weather, and they neve 
make mistakes. Sent preps uid to any 
address, safely packed, upon rece pt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVE JOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacture 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


THAT you GET FOR 25 5 CTS. INA 
W 3-months’ trial subse ription to the great, popular, 
illustrated story paper, the “¢ vicket on the Hearth . 
A large, 16-page paper, over 30 splendid stories ; also, 
thrilling sketches, novelettes, rare illustrations, & : 


United States o 






the chang 








&c. , equal to a large » book of 300 pages, which c 

be bought in any other way for jess than $3. All sent 
for 3 months that every body may see it, for oo 
25 cts.3 only$iayear. The best chromo ever off re 
given to each subscriber. Agents paid a salary. Sen 
25 cents for paper three months an id special term 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway 'N Y. 





may know 


. sing © ‘ 
C some of 0m you . A 
&c “ase state where you sa¥ 


in “445 ates at i Territé ries. Pi 
this notice. 4 s. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y: 
TION Water” invigorates the weakened 





tb MONSTITU' ) or” invigors oe 
U systcm and restores lost vitality. Dose 40 Grop® 








(M 
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above 
n the 
jollar. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 


{n Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


)ffice, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E R New York. 

ero rders by mail prompt y and faithfully executed. 

c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 








These Patterns are Graven ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
juste vy the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
ander the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the body 
auder the arms 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
Dot BLE BREASTED | — — with Postil- 
Basque, Apron-f Over-ekirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for g from TT > years old No. 2 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER ~~ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressi Soom Corset 

( , Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

e, a Drawe “ 6 
TAI MA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

oO kirt, and Walking Skirt “ 9H 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER “3 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for | y 

ir i4t 2 years o - i 
LOOSE POLON AISE W ALKING SUIT °° @ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing G ) “ 87 
HIGHI AND SUIT for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, rt Waist, 

and K kerbockers (for boy frc m 5 to 10 

years old) “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over 

skirt, and Ful) Treined Skirt “ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT = ¢€ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT “ 4) 
DOUBI -- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

ER-SKIRT, a1 d WALKING SKIRT. “ 43 
Lol is QUINZE VEST BASQUE, w th Apron- 

f t Over-skirt ind Walking Sk “ 46 
DOULLE ~ . EASTED RE DINGOTE WALK 

ING SI “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE W ALKING SUIT “ 4 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Round Skirt)..... , , - “oO 

Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7% 
TIGH aa E, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
od W r Sk “* ii 
rR S W ARDR OBE, Sacque, Sailor B se 
1 Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

om t, Low-Ne ker i Over Dress, and Bretelle 

Apron (for gir 2 to 13 years old “ 13 
SLEEVELESS JAC KE r WALKING SUIT * 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

SUI “ 17 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PoO- 

LONAISE WALKING SUIT “@ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 2% 
BLOUSE POLONAISI WALKING SUT! “ 9S 
LADIES. AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIC SUIT . * 20 

LEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT “* 32 
Dot BLE - BREASTED JOCKEY a E 

WALKING WUEReccece - “ 99 

The Publishers will send e ther Pattern by mail, 
Ps uld, ece tof TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

-atterns w ve sent for $200. N eaneens 8 separated 
or ex red 

Ir er please epe fy the Numbe f ner 
taining Suit 1 we nd B Measure. Dea supplied 
at the usual dis 


HAR p ER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HORT PERSONS,.—Howto increase the 


rht and improve the figure, with authenticated 
monials, mailed free on receipt of directed envel- 








testi 


Ope. CAPT. HOWARD, 29 Broadway, New York 

“pr KING € herries down the Lane.” 
New Son 5 ILLARD. Price 40 cents. 

LEE & W at KER, 922 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 


guaranteed to 
if either 


a. FO $150 PER WEEK 
00 i j om UI tustrious per 
Susiness very 


Assooration, Chi 





- to act as our sone 


Address Tur Westeen Art 
PER WEEE and expenses paid. 
wantar al eagent inevery County in 
be Address Hudeo n River Wire C 


$30: =f 
siden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, I. 


ALL AGENTS, *: 


matter what 


y are doing 
lake a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 

SEND CASH IN ADVANCE TO FEMALE 
AGENTS, to pay for easy labor at home that will 
not interfere with other duties; one wanted in every 
County. I have nothing for sale. 
A. V. HAR DINBI RGH, Jersey City, N. J. 


19 SAMPLES sent by mail for S0c. that retail quick for 
44 $10. R.L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 


$5 to $207: per day! Arente wanted! All claneee of working peo 

sex, young « hed ake more money at 

a .- tho timp then ates thin, 
ar tic ula v0 fre ee ‘A 4 ieaeal. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine, 

AG EN TS, Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 

| York, for beat selling book published, 


$3¢ a week ande xpe nses, Salary ‘or€ ommission. 


872 BACH WEEK, 2c 


ody strictly oe ate. Particulars = ta 
- WORTH & CO., 


A gents w anted ev- 


dees 


St. Louis, Mo. 





HARPER & 





BROTHERS? 


UNRIVALED 


TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE | 


FOR 


Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


We would respectfully call the attention of all those 


of our country—whether of the Higher or Lower grades of Schools 


Practical Teachers, to meet the present advanced ideas 


in any way connected with the Edu 


to the following books, 


cational Instit 


in education. 


prepared | 


pogg The Prize Medal of the Vi ienna Exposition of 1873 for 
EDUCATIONAL Books was awarded to Harper & BROTHER 


FOR PUBLIC 


Willson’s Primary Reading Charts. 

A Series of School and Family Charts, 
Harper’s United States Readers, 
Willson’s School and Family Readers. 


Harper’s Writing Books. 





Busi- | 


Combining Symmetrical Penmanship with Marginal 
Drawing-Lessons. 

Lamson'’s Penmanship. 
Series, complete in Three Books 

Harper's School and Family Slate, 
With accompanying Cards, for Exercises in Writing, 
Printing, Drawing, and Numbers. 

Swinton’s Language Lessons,— First Lee 
sons in the English Language: Introductory Gram 
mar and Composition, for Primary and Intermediate 
Classes. By Prof. Wirtiam Swiwron, A.M., of the 
University of California. 12mo, half bound, 50 cents 

Swinton’s Progressive English Gram- 
mar. 

Fowler's Elementary English 
mar. 

Fowler’s English Grammar for Schools, 

March’s Parser and Analyzer. 

French’s First Lessons in Numbers, 

Parker’s Aids to English Composition, 

Haven’s Rhetoric, 

French’s Elementary 
the Slate. 

French’s Mental Arithmetic. 

French's Common-School Arithmetic 
for the Slate. 

Loomis’s Elements of Algebra, 

Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra, 

Loomis’s Elements of Geometry, Re- 
vised. 

Hunter's Elements of Plane Geometry. 

Docharty’s Arithmetic. 

Docharty’s Institutes of Algebra. 

Scott's (Harper’s) School History of the 
United States, 


Grammar - Schoo! 


Gram- 


Arithmetic for 





SCHOOLS 


AND ACADEMIES. 


Harper’s Smaller History of the 


wu. S8. 


Smith’s Smaller History of England, 


*< a ++ s Greec e. 
** Rome, 
Scripture History. 
Ancient History. 
Dr. Hooker's Series on the 
Sclences.—The Child's Book of Natur 
Book in Chemistry Natural History; 
Philosophy ; mistry; Mineralory ar 


Dalton’s Phy siology and Hygie ne. 


*e 7 +e 
ee. . 


Py “ 








COMFORT'S GERMAN SERIES. 
By Groner F. ¢ mt, A.M., Profess f M 
Lang layer ary cathe «, Svracuse Universit New 
York Professor of Modern Languages, A 


A First Book in German, 
A First German Header. 
A German Course, 
A Teacher's Companion to 
Course, 

A German Reader. 
A Manual of German Conversation, 
Smith’s Principia Latina, Part I. 

+e if. 


‘ “ 





Knapp” s French Gramm: 
” Reading-Book. 
| Noel & Chapsal’s French Grammar. 
Waddell’s Latin 


Natural 


German 


Grammar for Begin- 


ners, 
| Waddell’s Greek Grammar for Begin- 
| ners, 
mi‘ lintoe k’s First Book in Latin, 
| Second ** ” 
| o First Book in Greek. 
ad Second * os oe 


| Buttman’s Greek Grammar. 


FOR COLLEGES. 


Loomis's Trigonometry and Tables. 

Loomis’s Elements of Analytical Geom- 
etry. 

Loomis’s Treatise on Astronomy. 

Loomis’s Practical Astronomy. 

Loomis’s Meteorology. 

Loomis’s Hecent Progress of 
omy. 

Docharty’s Geometry. 

Docharty’s Analytical Geometry 
Calculus, 

March’s Method of Philological Study 
of the English Language. 

March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 


Astron- 


and 


March's Anglo-Saxon Header, 

Fowler's English Language. 

JEsthetics,.—Alison on Taste: Boyd's Rhetor 
surke on the Sublime and Beautiful; Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric; Haven’s Rhetoric: Mills’s 


Literature; Parker's Aids to English Composition; 


Whately’s Rhetor 

Student's Histories. Liddell’s Rome; Smith's 
Greece; Student's Ancient History; Student's Gib- 
bon ; Student’s Hallam ; Student's Hume: Student's 
France; Old Testament History; New Testament 


History; Strickland’s Queens of England; Rawli: 
son's Ancient History. 


Harper's Greek and Latin Texts, 


| Anthon’s Latin and Greek Text-Books, 


Curtius’s Student's Greek Grammar, 


Alford’s Greek Testament, 


Andrews's Latin Lexicon: Anthon’s I 

and English-Latin Lexicon; Anthon's Cla 
| Dictionary Crabb’s English Synonyme: | 
| man's Greek Concordat Lid and 8 t's ( 


Lexicon; Riddle and Art 


68 English-Latir 


| 
| con; Robinson's Greek Lex of the New 
ment; 8 # Clase Dictionary; Smith's D 
| ary of Antiquities; Smith's English-Latin Lex 
| Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
a = 
_ > OT I eTraten Text- Book Cata 
I ntalt des tions of book 
at Ss se and ( ‘ w be sent J’ 
Py at refor I part irs as to & 
tamination, intr , address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers, New Yor 


DICTIONARIES & WORKS OF arene. 


k, 


BUILDING PAPER' 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, — as a substit 
and Circulars, to B, E, Hatz & Co,, 566 & 58 Park Place, 


Cw Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of $2 50. 


TYERMAN’S 
OXFORD METHODISTS 


The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. 
Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, Gambold, Hervey, 
and Broughton, with Biographical Notices of 
others, By the Rev. L. Trerman, Author of 
“* Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley,” 
&c. With Steel Portraits, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

We can not but congratulate ourselves on having 
fallen in with Mr. Tyerman’s “Oxford Methodiste.” 
Recent writings on the Wesleys by the same hand 
were received, if we are not mistaken, with very 
general interest, and the present volume may fairly 
take its etand with these. It eupplies portrait-lives 
of five of the less known participators in that entha- 
siastic movement that has run Tractarianism ench a 
neck-and-neck race. The book will be acceptable to 
all except those who can afford to dismiss such move- 
ments as mere instances of zeal without discretion. 
Ezaminer, London. 


Uniform in style with Tyerman’s “‘Life of John 
Wesley.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo, $2 50 per vol. 





Pratisney sy HARPER cR & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


r Plastering 


or hock Rives Pare Co,, Chicago, 


| ( i ASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR TH 


R FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. | 





TG ¢ 


NATIONAL PUBI pong 
Pp 


} hiladelphia, Pa Chicag 


ns Agents w ante a, 
i rPa ~ 








E 


Send for Samplea 


1-y ser, ond Ses é Thre ader combined t 

| ox Sample box of 2 styles by mail, 28 

k a0, Other r ties. Send for cir : 
Addtoos PLUMB & CO., Ph , 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


T my py Book AG ~_ t 
WANTED; r books ; 
admirably adapted seas iz 4 ne ea 
P ue y Jo F Far Ballade 
W Carletor I Go h w.c.} me Vv 
Beect ® Hovaekeeper a H hkeeper; The Fiah 
Tourist, by Charles Halk I ral ir mer of 
fered For further partic are, inquire of or address 

| AVERY BILL, 
| Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y 
A A. CONSTANTIN E, 42 Cortlandt 8t., N_Y., 
f . wants Can vaseers It pays tw Send Star I 
MONE r MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Sreworn, Boston, Masa 


| 


| 





‘Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED 1 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


All Harrern & I ne will send either of the 
rks ¢ ( prepa to any part of 
the Unite ile ‘ price 
tw Hanren’s Catacoore ¢ I free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage sfa 
I 

TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford M liste: M s of the I Mesera Chats 
t ] t ia Hi 4 I l with 
I N By ] L. Ty 
rumwan, Autt i ee f } | n 
W y & WwW Ste | ‘ 5 ™ 

ur bs fw h er me ‘Jj f 
John Wealey."") 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF ‘WEALTH The TDwe , 
the Nursery, the Be e Dining - Room, the 
Pa el ' e Kitch t Sick - Room 
ér Cloth. @1 fory st ul price with 
the Bazar il i De m.”) 

CASTELAA’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
( kK e and New I I Ku CasTRLAR 
I'r , Mre. A ‘ bh, 

LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of ; 
I Afr ( , I H. BI jaway, D.D 

\ 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Pare. Anthor of 
“Boat Lif } 5, rent Life in 
H ! i Len Phe Old H 
by I & ‘ “ \ ( h, Beve j 
I $2 
—— SOTES OF PUBLIC MEN By Joux W, 
RNKY ’ 


MISS BEECHER'S HOUSE KEEPER & Lh ALTH- 


KEEPER ( t a 
I Hi y 
LD for I Hapy 
] 
‘ 
y 
FARM BALLADS. |! \ ‘ «. Tiluetrated; 
$ ‘ ‘ t I ] ste ea i 
G I 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Ite Neg \ 
Exe ! ! LD Ke 
By Caren ( ‘ ‘ ‘ 


$2 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Sent by 


mau, J recet} price 
A $i MPLETON \ f D By ¢ 
Kina Au r lia Cas Put ¥ ree 
Hie ¢ N to Me & 
i 
TO SOON A ( Heart By Kat 
aniwe 8. Ma \ f I & b 
Paper, 50 ce 
INNOCENT A M By M ( 
aa Awth 4 ( 
f l l 4 & 
I | 
4 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN 
vy M I ‘ f 
Ww Mi 
‘ M & & I 
HE COMETH NOT SHE SAID hy A 
MA \ f On OG “ t a 
I ( Sc., & vo, I 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN An Histor I 
I Ha Ma Rat New Edit 


LONDON’ 'S HEART ] BL I 


MURPHY'S MASTER | “ I 
( Y 


{ the } i 


& & vo, Pape & “ 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS Witho 
. } ) ‘ 


rhea 


as Nast W.! - ~~ Re 
ha F. Ba M | 
The fi ! j 
LIVER TWI A I st 
. , Pay , e; i 
hea 
| MARTI HUZ2 v1 With 59 rat 
t I r , Pape $15 
/ 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHO! A hel ‘ 
r . ev Pape 
~ - } } 
DAVID «« } ) I fA 
| . } I 
} ; I 
DOMBEY ) \ I . 
Wil , Pape ; 
NICHE KLE ‘ mo Tilnet 
t ( I uper, § ( 
t 
| BLEAK H¢ F 61 Illustrations by F. Ba 
| 1 } i h, 21 & Rea 
PICKWICK PAPI A 62 Illuetrat et 
It a Na 8 Paper, $1 00; ¢ h, $1 & 
| Kead, 
| LITTLE DORRI In Preas.) 
te Haeres & Beorwene will send any of thetr u 
; 3 mail, postage prepat any part of the United 
| tates, on receipt of the price 
SA 2 A DAY. Agents wa > & ' 
reas Sonthweetern A Cartha vl 


ANTED.—The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency Department, and is 


prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act as Agents. 
business is not considered necessary. Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, 


Previous connection with tne 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President, 
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vege eeeennt 


Sy ales 
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ENS . y SW so 


LABORS OF 


ed from the 


mall 
I 


otice to 
Storrs 


f the NORTHERN 
P ACIF ic R AILR VAD § SEVEN THInT? 


LOAN. ' 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 Wall Street, New York. 


WARDS. 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
1 Directions for Self Measure 


Lb vings of ifferent Sty 


“E. M. & wM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor, Union Square; 


387 Broadway, New Vork. 


TASTELESS ‘= oro aa 


t asily in DUND 


Do) iF 
Di¢ _* ot COS SOF : c APSU LES 
te ll. Sold by all Druggists in this city 


) . ‘Le Bes 

i Printing Presses.74. Bes 

" Size for cards. ; Size for cit 

labels, env.&c 8D Teatarss 
Men do their own print 

or Bove. Amateurs, amusement 

ind money making. Send stamp for 

circular A 1& Co Meriden Con 


i ‘ASTLE’S INTEREST 
all rates, 

ceipt of the 

CO., Statior 


TABLETS for 
Price $2. Sent, postpaid, on re 
money, by R. C. R oor, ANTHONY, & 
re, 62 Liberty St t, New York, 


THE 


SEASON 
yuntry ‘Wel 


> man 


od enou 


Highest Premium (Medal 


AMERICAN ain os ttn ae st Article in the Market,” 


5 SE D2, . PANE Py Ry 
ASBESTOSROUENG 
Gp SA Lh) lel dE 


es — STOS y= mately ary he is a substantial and 
f d 1 » or ( 


}LISHED 
1858, 


rAt 
IN 


: > ‘Fe 


‘ | roofa, it li ¢ ifes 
can | t ind ¢ ipplied Als f ‘ 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING AND © Ps Pon N’ r, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 
SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS BOARD AND PAPER, 
ASI “4 Ss, ASPHAL wre aoe ee 
ie materials are | yared ready f e, « ve appliec , and are Ay: up upwent 
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PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


“PELHAM,” ‘ THE 
“MY NOVEL,” ‘“‘ THE 


AUTHOR OF 


BOOK NINTH. 


CHAPTER IV 

TueRE is somewhere in Lord Lytton’s writ- 
ings—writings so numerous that I may be par 
doned if I can not remember where—a critical 
definition of the difference dramatic 
and narrative art of story, Instan ed by 
marvelous passage in the loftiest of Sir Wa 
Seott’s works, in which all the anguish of 
n the night before he has to meet 

in mortal combat is conveyed 
oken words required in trage 
e conjer tured by the tramp of 
avy boots to and fro all the night long in his 


between 


venswo 
Lucy's 

without the s 
It is only to t 
+l chamber, heard below by the faithful 
Caleb. The drama could not have allowed that 
treatment; the drama must have put into words, 
as ‘‘ soliloquy,” agonies which the non-dramatic 
narrator knows that no soliloquy can describe. 
Humbly do I imitate, then, the great master of 
narrative in declining to put into words the con- 
flict between love and reason that tortured the 
heart of Graham Vane when dropping no 
ly the letter I have just transcribed He cover 
ed his face with his hands and r I know 


id 


' y. 
I 
) 


j 

d 
his 
t 


seless- 
m ined 
not how long—in the same position, his he 
bowed, not a sound escaping from his lips 

He did not stir from his rooms that day; and 
had there been a Caleb's faithful ear to listen, 
his tread, too, might have been heard all that 
sleepless night passing to and fro, but pausing 
oft, along his solitary floors. 

Possibly love would have borne down all op 
posing reasonings, doubts, and prejudices, but 
for incidents that occurred the following even 
On that evening Graham dined en famille 
After dinner the 


ing. 
with his cousins the Altons. 
Duke produced the ign for a cenotaph in 
scribed to the memory) his aunt, Lady Janet 
King, which he pr yposed to place in the family 
chapel at Alton. 

“*T know,” said the Duke, kindly, ‘* you would 
wish the old house from which she sprang to 
preserve some sui h record of her who loved you 
as her son; putting of the 
question, it gratifies me to attest the claim of 
our family to a daughter who continues to 
famous for her goodness, and made the good 
ness so lovable that envy forgave it for being 
famous. 
ard King decided on placing her tomb among 
strangers ; 
resting-place, I retain mine to her name, ‘ Nos 


uliSs Cx 


and even you out 


be 


It was a pang to me when poor Ri 
but in conceding his rights as to her 
tris liberis virt nplai 

Graham wrung his cousin’s hand 
not speak, choked by suppressed tears 

The Duchess, who loved and honored Lady 
Janet almost as much as did her husband, fairly 
sobbed aloud. She had, indeed, reason for grate 
ful memories of the deceased there had 
some obstacles to her the man 
who had won her heart, arising from political 
differences and family feuds between their par- 
ents, which the gentle mediation of Lady Janet 
had smoothed away. And never did union 
founded on mutual and ardent love more belie 
the assertions of the sichat (esteemed by 
Dr. Buckle the finest intellect which practical 
philosophy has exhibited since Aristotle), that 
“Love is a sort of fever which does not last 
beyond two years,” than that between these ec 
centric specimens of a class denounced as frivo 
lous and heartless by philosophers, English and 
French, who have cet tainly never heard of Bichat 

When the emotion the Duke had exhibited 
was calmed down, his wife pushed toward Gra- 
ham a sheet of paper, inscribed with the epitaph 
composed | hand. “Is it not beautiful, 

not a word too much nor 


been 
marriage with 


great 


y hi 
she said, falteringly—‘‘ 
too little ? ; 
Graham read the inscription slowly, and with 
very dimmed eyes. It deserved the praise be- 
stowed on it; for the Dike, though a shy and 
awkward speaker, was a graceful writer. — 
Yet, in his innermost self, Graham shive 
when he 


red 
so em- 
the 
genial in 
ict- 
It 
of 
> with- 

i be placed 
sage if 
What 


ead that epitaph, it expressed 
phatically the nature of 
which L Janet had inspired—the 
fluences whic he holiness of a character 

ive in doing good had diffused around it. 
brought vi y before Graham that 
perfect spotless womanhood 

in him asked, ** Would that 

amidst the monuments of an 

the sex ret known to thee ex 

though the lost one were re: 

Sin as the world 
treasur¢ 


reverential love 


image 


the 
1 as an heir-loom not be a 
gall and a sound of shame ? 

He remained so silent after putting down the 
mscription that the Duke said, modestly. ‘“‘ My 
dear Graham, I see that you do not like what I 
have written. Your pen is much more prac- 
ticed than mine. If I did not ask you to « 
the epitaph, it 
Would please you more in coming, as 
taneous tribute due 
tive of her Sut will you 
sketch, or give me another accordit 
Own | leas ?” 

vet not said Graham: 
forgive me if my silence wronged my emotion: 


deems, w« name 


memory of 


om 
pose 


vas because 


a spon 
to her, from the representa 
family 


correct my 


ig to your 


see 


a word to 
he 
he truest eloquenc e is which 


; holds us too 
Mute for applause.” 


CAXTONS,” 
COMING 


“* THE 
RACE, 


LAST OF 


Etc., 


BARONS,’ 


al- 


said the 


‘* I knew you would like it. Leopold is 
ways so disposed to underrate himself, 
Duchess, whose hand was resting fondly on her 
husband's shoulder. ‘* Epitaphs are so difficult 
to write—especially epitaphs on women of whom 
in life the least said the better 
only woman I ever knew whom one « 
in safety. 

** Well expressed, the Duke, 
and I wish you would make that safety clear 
to some lady friends of yours, to whom it mi 


Janet 


said smilit 


sé women wh 
serve as a lesson. Proof against every breath 
of scandal herself, Janet King never uttered and 
never encouraged one ill-natured word against 
another. 3ut I am afraid, my dear fellow, that 
I must leave you to a téte-a-téte with Eleanor 
You know that I must be at the House this even- 
ing—lI only paired till half past nine.” 

**T will walk down to the House with you, if 
you are going on foot.” 

** No,” said the Duchess; ‘‘ you must 
yourself to me for at least half an hour. I was 
looking over your aunt's letters to-day, and I 
found one which I wish to show you; it is all 
about yourself, and written within the last few 
months of her life Here she put her arm into 
led him into her 
which, though others might call 
it a boudoir, she dignified by the name of her 
study The Duke remained for som 
thoughtfully leaning his arm on the 
It was no unimportant debate in 
night, and 


resign 


and 
drawing-room 


Graham's, ate 


own priv 


mant 


on a subject in which he 
interest, and the details of 
mastered He had j 


speak, if only a few words, for his hig 


which he 
| 


oughly been rec 
ter and his reputation for good sense gave we 
But tho 

action, Ul l Nnsac Ke 


ght of 
him de Spise 


to the mere utterance of his opinion. 
had more moral 
Duke had a terror at the 
dressing 
himself 

** Ah!” he muttered, ‘‘if Gra 
in Parliament, I could trust 
actly what I would rather be swallowed 
an earthquake than stand up an 
But now he has 


no one couriug 
very 
an audience which n 
ham Vane 
but him to sé 

say for myself 
got money, he seems to think of 
nothing but saving it 


CHAPTER V 

Tue letter from Lady Janet, which the Duch 
ess took from the desk and placed in Gral 
hand, ick the 
ject that for the last twenty-four hou 
absorbed his thoughts and tortured his 
Speaking of him in terms of affectionate « 
the writer proceeded to confide her earne 
that he should not longer delay that ch 
life which, concentrating so much that is 


ims 


was In strange coin nee with 


in the desires and aspirations of man, lea 
heart and his mind, made serene by the « 
ment of home, free for the steadfast 
tion of their warmth and their light upon tl 
nobling duties that unite the individual t 
race 

** There is no one, 
character and career a felicitous cho 
riage can have greater influence ov 
dear adopted son of mine 
in any case he will be li: 
brilliant father. His 
here seems to me o1 
Heaven conceals in the form of a 
in youth, the genial freshness of his 
spirits, a native generosity mingled 
of display and thirst 
somewhat alarmed for 
he still retains these attributes of chars 
are no longer predominant ; 
and chastened. He has learned prudence 
what I now fear most for him is that 
does not show in the world, 
pold nor you seem to detect it 18 an 
sensitiveness of pride. I know not how 

It is so interwoven with the 

est qualities that I sometimes dread injury 
them could it be torn away from the faultier 
which it supports. 

**It is interwoven with that lofty independe 
of spirit which has made him refus¢ 
most alluring to his ambition; it « 


future 
the y are nu 


wi 


whi 


describe it 


opel 
ymmunicates 
andeur to his self-denying thrift 
it makes him so tenacious of his word once given 
gives it Public life to him 
is essential; without it he would be incomplete 
and yet I sigh to think that whatever success he 
may achieve in it will be attended with propor 
tionate pain es side by 
and courting fame as a man, he is 
skinned to calumny as a woman 


a touching g 


so cautious before he 


g side with 


Calumny 
fame as thin 

** The wife for Graham should have qualities 
not, taken individually, 
wives, 


uncommon in English 

but in combination somewhat rare 

She must have mind enough to apy 
: 

1is—not to clash with it. She must be fitted 

with sympathies to be his dearest « 


reciate 


Inpanion, 
his confidante in the hopes and fears which the 
slightest want of sympathy would make him keep 
ever afterward pent within his breast. In her- 
self worthy must met 
distinction in his. You have met in the 
men who, marrying profess 

fessed lite 
band 


of distinction, she 


rary geniuses, 


beautiful 


are sp 


poken 
Mrs. A 


of the 


than 


m m 


M 








of proposals than those of marriage which | 








a rich Russian prince may venture to make to 
a] ty novelist brought up { r the stage 
Bevil i I man s 
m f el q how d vi 7) | 
*M dear boy, uid Bevil, very 1 h a 
tonished, ** I did not know that r in 
terest in t ng | sso great. If! e | 
wounded you in relating a mere nd ked | 
up at the J y ( b, I 1 you a tl nd 
l t a word of 


** Not a word of trutl i” ! ire, if the 
r it was injurious t Viadem lie ¢ na 
It is true I / a stror ‘ in he , 
n ntleman ld ( h interest | 
ma rl ia i seem ly so fi f 
It m f t the 
! 1 m t ‘ | 
\ ‘ ] l t } J t 
l leisu l . el | t ! ri 
t ike the a Lit t e | 
l ul I } met } 
I | i I i 


bu I can | \ 
p ; 
) tha t ! ir own 
v na | . 
whose Ww | ! i | 
ou h on | iy [ 10st isl 





sieur Rameau, coxcomb though | 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Frew days after the date of 


with Graham at Greenwich, had 





ward in society, and pal t tare ell it on 
the day before the Col but the 
name of Isaura Cicog) ugain been ut 








tered by either Morley is surprised that 
wife did not question him minutely as to the 
mode in which he had executed her delicate 
commission, and the manner as well as words 
with which Graham had replied to his ‘*‘ ventila 
tions But his Lizzy cut him short when he 
began his recital, 

“id nt to hear any tl more about 
the man has thrown away a pri richer 
than his ambitio ill ever gain, even if it gain 
ed him at i 

That it « t gain him in country 





to the | 
told to the 
horribly literal, 





contrary. 


Frank; that 


sul was the Duchess of 
M dre | 

But when the Colonel } 1 retired to what the 
French call the cabinet de t nd which 


he more accurately termed his 


and there indulged in the « 


ing-room of the tyrant who ruled hi 
Morley took from her desk a letter received 
three days before, and brooded over it intently, 
studying every word. When she had thus re- 


perused it, her tears fell upon the page. * Poor 
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she muttered I know 
him—and how deeply a nature like 
hers can love! But I must break it to her. If 
I did nursing a vain 
dream, and refuse e 
for : 
ically folded up the 
from Gra 
remained 


Isaura !”’ ** poor Isaura ! 


loves 


he 
she 


not, she w remain 








ery chance of real happiness 
’ Then st 
I need not say it was 
red it to the desk, and 
Colonel looked in at 





the sake of nursing it e mechan- 


letter 





Ft 


ham Vane 


musing till the 


the door and said, peremptorily, ‘* Very late— 
com to be d 
fhe next day Madame Savarin called on 


id she, ‘I have 


Gustave is very ill—an at 


bad news 


tack 





i know how delicate 








f lui ind fever { 
he i 
I am sit ] ed iid Isaura, in ear 
est, tender ton must be a ver 1dden 
ttack he was here last ‘Thursda 
rhe mal only declared itself yesterday 
I i but ireiy you m have erved how 
ill he has been looking for several days past. It 
d met er ll 
I did not notice any change in him aid 
| ira newhat « ( cekKel W rapped 
lh { \ Usd ts ‘ ‘ ld 1 t have 
ced cha faces yet more famuliar to her 
it of r ve ig imi 
Isaura, il Madame S irin, ** I suspect 
t ire moral ¢ for our frie! f ng 
| W I I lise my meaning ? 
y 1 } ) ll t m ne 18 love 
have 1 ae im | ‘4 
I M. Rameau as a fri I admire 
I t tir I y him 
Pity 1 love 
[ dou ruth of that ,, at all 
é t tt I i ] 











I wish for th ir sakes that you could 
I k me a ali ve to hi Ke be 
ause, knowing ! I t if ngs, I am per- 
1 that inl l 1 com 
} Py , » ¢ " you could 
mak him not only so much |! b so 
much bett 1 man H h tm » on let 
me come to irself—I f you ke I wisl 
Your } i um ar kin 1 
} h } t 7 rv e who « 1 not 
mpathiz vit you in the If 1 did, | 
might « restrict the exc f ir geniu 
or be ch l at its d The only au 
I ever ki 1] sé ly ha 
py tot ist t of ky | t 
‘ $ married to a il por Y 1 
can not ou ought I tod ) iftot 
ndid care » which 1 irre 
tl it ‘ i | it SUD] t 
" I id alone « 
i t I n fotfan I 
mil 7 t i] r ip t 
I h the t ir name to 
exposed, I declare that if 1 had a 
» in is i taler i 
is of " to his re \ I 
ti 1 a t than le 
b that is in evé rhe hand 
ered her nam ler ut of 
a ht nd nd if I say t fm hild ith a 
fathe so wise in t 5 nd »} pu 
larly respected as my vhat must I 
feel to be « ial to ifety, poor stranger 
in ir land! poor solitary 11 
othe lvice or ¢ irdian tl mis 
tre 5 h mm y 1 to I see 
how I distre und n 1 t help i 
Listen. The othe evening back 
from his favorite café in a tement 
that made me think he came to announce a r 
olution It was about you; he storm«e 1, he wept 
uctually wept—my philosophical laughing Sa 
varin. He had just heard of that atrocious wager 
made by a Russian barbarian. Every one praised 
you for the contempt with which you had treat 
ed the sava s insolence. But that should 
have been submitted to such an insult without 
one male friend who had the right to resent and 


chastise it—you can not think how 
chafed and galled 


Savarin was 


You know how he admires, 





but you can not guess how he reveres you: and 
since then he savs to me ev ry day Phat girl 
must not remain single Better marry any man 
who has a heart to defend a wife’s honor and 
the nerve to fire a pistol, Every Frenchman has 
those quaificath gs!’ ‘ 


» Isaura could no longer restrain her emo- 
burst inte b vehement, so con 





' that Madame Savarin became alarmed ; 
but when she attempted 


to embrace and soothe 
her, Isaura recoiled with a visible shudder, and 


gasping out, ** Cruel, cruel! 
and rushed to her own room 
A few ifterward 


n with a to 


so Ul 


a maid entered the 
Madame Savy that 
vell that she must beg 
madame to excuse her return to the salon. 

Later in the day Mrs. Mork 
ra would not see he 

Meanwhile 
sick-bed, and in sharp struggle between life and 
death. It is difficult to disentangle, one by one, 
all is Ra 
a conjecture, the 
not the 
$ illness, and yet it had much to 
do with it. The goad of Is: ‘usal had 
driven him 
which a stron 
The man was thorou 


minutes 


$ message irin 


mademoiselle was 


y called, but Isau 





poor Rameau was stretched on his 


the threads in a nature so complex as 


hazard 


grief of disappointed love was 


meau’s: but if we may 


immed 


ate cause of h 


Z 


into seeking distraction in e 
er frame could have co 

gl ly I 
many things, but especially in impatience of any 
trouble. Did trouble him- could be 
absinthe; and too absinthe 
immediate ¢ | 


congested 


impunity in 





love love 


drowned in much 


may be a ause of 
lungs than the love which the absinthe had lulled 
to sleep. 

His bedside not watched hirelings 
When first taken thus ill—too ill to attend to his 


more 


was by 





editorial duties—information was conveyed to 
the publisher of the Sens Commun, and in conse- 
e of that information Victor de Mauléon 
to see the sick man. By his bed he found 
Savarin, who had called, as it were, by chance, 
and seen the doctor, who had said, ‘‘ It is grave. 
He must be well nursed.” 

Savarin whispered to De Mauléon, *‘ Shall we 


Cai in 





came 


a professional nurse, or a sur de charité ?” 

De Mauléon replied, also in whisper, *‘ 
body told me that the man had a mother. 

It was true—Savarin had forgotten it. Ra- 
mean never mentioned his parents—he was not 
proud of 
of / 


Repu 


some- 


them. They belonged to a lower class 


urgeoisie, retired shop-keepers, and a Red 


blican is sworn to hate of the bourgeoisie 


hic 

! . ’ 
high or low; while a beautiful young author 
pushing his way into the Chaussée D’Antin does 


not proclaim to the world that his parents had 
} 


sold hosiery in the Rue St. Denis 
Nevertheless Savarin knew that 
' 


such parents still 
! 


Rameau had 
living, and took the hint. Two 
rs afterward Rameau was leaning his burning 


forehead on his mother 


bh 
s breast 

The next mornitug the doctor said to the moth- 
er, ** You are worth ten of me. If you can stay 
here we shall pull him through.” ; 


* Stay here!—my own boy!” cried, indignant- 


poor mother. 


CLEANLINESS versus GODLINESS. 
Wek 


now it for a fact tl 








the book of Proverbs for the 


sis next to godliness ; 
; ; 


througt 
ul 


ished them because they did not find it rhe 
young maidens could only have saved themselves 
by taking their Bibles to a printer and having 


the text inserted in the blank space at the end 
book of Proverbs. 


is & comparati\ 





of the last chapter of th 





worship Of soap and water 





modern cult in Christendom. In the old pre 
Christian religions, as now in Mohammedanism, 
washing Was a re ligious d ity and divines have 
seen in the heathen lustrations and the bathings in 
holy rivers a prophetic anticipation of the sacra 
ment of baptism by the universal consciousness. 


The ** bodies 


washed pure water 
referred by the Mystics to bs 


apostle, indeed, speaks of having our 
but this 





witl was eithe 


sway as purely symbolica! of the inward cleans- 
ing of the Spirit. The rude hermits of the East 
r Church regarded the healthy human desire 


to be clean as a lust of the flesh proceeding out 











of the natural man. They called attention to 
the interior cleansing necessary to the whole 
race by a defiant disregard of exterior purity in 
their owr as of comparative ul por 
t Phe ctrine was quickly developed 
the ir etrine that ** Dirt is next to 
godliness ‘Cleanliness is next to ur 
godliness of the I s of the 
Des eat company) f the 
canol st, may be described 
as hol 1 not insult the mem 
ories b qualities none of them 
were asl inction, and many of 
them g 
Lhe l us recorded a tradi 
tion that ystle James never used a bath. 
rhe assertion is most improbable, for not only 
vere all the apostles strict Jews, but St. James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, could Jeast of all have 


att ) led to ae $} Ist 8O Sa t 1 a Je Vish hal it as 
cleanliness, and he was the very apostle whose 


Judai 
Ihe reign of dirt in 
St. Pachomius, 


who were converted 


vas held in highest esteem by the 
ad by degrees. 

John ( 
, must have had some amount 
of cleanl ior we that they 
changed their clothes except when they were 
the necessity of washing them. * Their 
rary, St. Ammon of Nitria, refused to 
but it that it rather 
from a modest dread of seeing himself without 
his clothes than from a positive passion for dirt. 
St. Hilarion, however, 
ce veloped the cultus of dirt > 
iny coat until it was worn out, and never was 
the sackcloth which he had once put on. The 
great St. Antony, as St. Athanasius tells us in his 
life of him, had never washed his feet up to ex 
treme old a he 


than those who bathe themse 


are told never 


wash himself, seems was 


who lived in the same age 
for he never chang 









says that he 





ives and of 
His disciples folk 
great ideal patriarch. St. Abraham of 
hermit of the fourth 
whose life was written by the famous Ephrem, 
left 


their clothes. wed the example 
of thei 
Edessa, another century, 


his wealth and his wife on of his 
ind lived for fifty years, mostly in a 


cell two miles from the city, without once wash- 


the day 


marriage, 


ing either his face or his feet. 

Ihe fourth century was undoubtedly the era 
of the religious apotheosis of dirt. We shall 
not so quickly condemn the dirty men who had 





so great an influence on the development of the 
look at them in 
the light of their own day instead of the light 


church and of society, if we 


of ours. They tried honestly to separate them 
selves inwardly as well as outwardly from an im- 
moral and pestiferous society, which lived in 
self-indulgence, and sought its pleasure in all 
sorts of interior filth. 
the first 
and pleasure it gave in 
the peri 
The hermits had no 


Bathing was rejected by 
because the sensuous delight 
a hot Egy; 


tion of bod 





an or Syrian 





y self-indul 
be- 
» it made the outward flesh clean, but be 
there and then, I 


and drinking, one of the luxuries in which 


air made it 


quarrel with it 





cause it was quite as mu 


as 
renounced at baptisn 
took the greatest delight. Attendance at the 
public baths—which, together with the circuses, 


which they had 





were the centres of worldly dissipation in the 
| 1 cities of Kast and West 


| Romanized was pro- 
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hibited to all Christians by 
legislation. 

When the monks, in later times, studied the 
lives of the early solitaries of the fourth « entury 


repeated canonical] 





they were shocked at the discovery of their own 
declension from primitive dirt and purity, ad 8) a 
fathers,” s the Abbot Alexands r. never 
washed their faces, but we fre tl } 


baths. : Mr. Lecky quotes fro 
Meadow the significant story 











sius. At his urgent prayer God once suddenly 
opened a stream; as soc his monks began 
to use it, not for drinking , but for re} 

the stream miraculously 1 uy rhey had 
dug a pit in which to bathe mselves, As vs 
as they had filled up this incentive to luxury t] 
water again flowed. 

Ihe only persons t hom hat] . 
ually prohibited by tl egis n of ti 
church were the penitents and ca ‘ 
he per tents were ordered t et nt mt 
bath until the day of t ibsolu 
ratic i the if b ’ T t I Cs st T 
ipon them as a mbol 1 rer r of , 
spiritual unclean The catechur 
were und pre t f bay m at Kaster 
were obliged t bstain from the bath t 
out Lent, u t lay « I nt ‘ ir 

ashed feet of } es. M } 
day rhis had | I " i custom in t 
he nning of tl f ( vy. for the 
ot it wa ne of se sé of ‘ g 
Januarius St. A t hicl / 









































and of common-sense 1 COr se hist ‘ 
epistles Ad Jan { i ‘Yon ask 
Ime he wi! 8 A ( nated tl tom 
of using the bath on that When I think 
er it, nothing oct t $Y ! , 
than that it wa , it oe 
decent ich 1 be g at the smal 
font, if the b f those to whom it, aca 
ment, is to | stere ire not cle n 
some prece g fro1 ! v 
ha e contra f t I t r long a ‘ 
from washings d Lent And this 
granted to tl ho are about to receive 
tism. others d l to j Peas ‘ é' 
of bat 
he East ha ‘ $ Cor he ea 
cult of t 1 ' - | 
list of the s of every l for 
the Chris sin B to M g 
St. Clair iB he { h ‘ 
is 1869, st t hus I s . 
child [ fore ‘ + the ‘ 
rhe canoni ige of reason is seve The Bu 
i! ian child has a bat ft sait at his rt t 
no other ft t int é VW 
the female ¢ it I to be « 
rhe | f n the I f } . 
takes i the first and tl last time 
i mpl te bat her two | le-n I k 
on, but m I hare he ablution A l 
until the seventh year a child may not t 
th wat the ’ y of face « ¢ 
Is per 1 al that per l g 
f tl ! I however, 1s reg ed 4 
great sin ¢ for male or le ' 
single exce} f the bride elect. Possibly tl 
dirty habit i th some dread of 
ing away baptis However pl that 
in this case dirt must | lered as ** ne 
to godliness. All sire to be « must still 
be reckoned by m ! men 1 ng 
by the ancient hermits in the Theba “ 
f the flesh Acc g to th i ere eri 
ence of mothers and nurses the West 
tions, expressed in so many nursery rhymes and 
tales and pictures, tl very reverse t 
Ihey tell us, and perl ir own you 
le ns Sar t 1 t ‘ t! t 1 } 
rema lirtv, a hatred of ¢ nd I 
of being cleansed, is an instinct of the 1 l 
man which reappears in eat f the spe from 
the day he feels the smart of soap ar r 
the rougl pressu of ] I} | 3 
never cry!” said the perplexed nurse t r 
screaming charge ** Because they are 
washed,” the natural foe of soap incor 
and wittily replied 
THE STRASBURG CLOCK. 
Wirurn the Strasburg Cathedral is the famous 
astronomical clock, the most celebrated tl 
existed. It is about twenty feet high, and 
preceded by another t mo 
nothing remains rhe pre Stras 
burg was begun by ¢ ra S 
fessor of mathematics, in | n 
1574; and it is related tl artisan 
of the clock (for several w ! ed 
on it) became blind befor ‘ is 
work ; but, notwithstandir n 
self, refusing to inform any esign, 
and preferring to complete it, blind he was 
In this curious piece of mechanism the 1 
tions of the su the m n, and the anets 
marked down with scientific I 3 
instruments of these motions are hid y 
of a pelican, which is portrayed under the 
on which tl een The « pst 
re to be s¢ f irs to come are marke 
it. On Sunday the sun is drawn al t or 5) 
chariot till the day is spent, w I ‘ 
another | un s he disappe i! 4 





minutes of the } 1 S that ns every 
eit ’ rl 4 enti 
minute pass [wo beautiful figures of 
are joined to either side of this rhe ot ¢ 
north side has a scept } hand 
the clock strikes he ls strok rl 
, —— 
on the south side, holds a yur-¢ 8 
, 4 i on thé 
which runs exactly with the clock, wi 
' 
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able, to assign any reason for leaving the prote 
tion of her husband. 
**T shall have much to say to y ilt 
you will come. I will not ask you to ] 
your visit, 1 
way of am My mother i I 
otherwise Since 1 ‘ 
} eT y er +? 
I t é ys I y Aly 4 Vi \ 
I can n C tier 1 t as [ | 
keepers or . | 
rive t gil iG give 
n s thi l ‘ 
$ t er f n la 
to m is a ‘ a ( 
Kopert Kennepy 
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a Papist, untrue alike to his country and to his 


Saviour? When she desired it of me, I knew 
that I was wrong to yield. Yes, it is you who 
have done it all—you, you, you; and if she be a 
castaway, the weight of her s yal will be doubly 
} 


neavy on your own,” 

l'o get out of the room, and then, at the earli 
est possible hour of the morning, out of the house, 

I yw the objects to be attained. ‘That his 
presence had had a peculiarly evil influenc 
Mr. Kennedy, Phineas could not 
suredly the unfortunate man would not have been 
left with mastery over 
usual conditi 


were n 


on 
doubt; as as 
his own actions had his 
m been such as that which he now 
displayed. He had been told that ‘‘ poor Ken- 
nedy we are often told of the 
madness of our friends when they cease for a 
of life. But 
the madman had now gone a long way out of 
so far that he seemed to Phineas 
to be decidedly dangerous. ‘1 think I had bet- 
ter wish you good-night,” he said. 

** Look here, Mr. Finn.” 

“Well! 

‘*T hope you won't go and make more mis 
chief.” 

**T shall not do that, certainly. 

‘You won't tell her what I have said ?” 

**T shall tell her nothing to make her think 
that your opinion of her is less high than it ought 
to be.” 

** Good-night 

** Good-night,” said Phineas, again; and then 
he left the room. It was as yet but nine o'clock, 
and he had no alternative but to go to bed Ile 
found his way back into the hall, and from thence 
up to his own chamber, 


was mad—as 
while to run in the common grooves 


the grooves 


But there was no fire 
He went to the 
moment, that he 
well-remembered sound of the 
Though the night was dark 
a dismal damp November night, he 


there, and the night was cold. 
vindow, and raised it for a 
might hear the 
Fall of Linter. 
ud wintry, 

yuld have crept out of the house and made his 
ay up to the top of the brae, for the sake of 
wuld lang yne, had he not feared that the in 
hospitable mansion would be permanently closed 
his return. He bell 
once, and twice, and after a while the old serving 
man came to him. Could he have a cup of tea? 
The his head, feared that no 
boiling water could be procured at that late hour 
of the night Could he have his breakfast the 
next morning at seven, and a conveyance to Cal- 
lender at half past seven? When the old man 
again shook his head, seeming to be dazed at the 
enormity of the demand, VP’! insisted that 
his re juest should be conveyed to the master of 
the house As to the breakfast, he said he did 
not care about it, but the conveyance he must 
have. He did, in fact, obtain both, and left the 
house early on the following moi vithout 
again seeing Mr. Kennedy, and without having 
spoken a single word to Mr. Kennedy's mother. 
And so 


the place which had been so disagreeable to him, 


iainst him on rang the 





and 


man shook 


ineas 


ing 


great was his hurry to get away from 
and which he thought might possibly become 
that he did not 
sward that divided the gravel 


more so, run across the 


sweep from the 


even 


foot of the water-fall. 
CHAPTER XI. 
rHE TRUANT WIFE, 


Puineas on his return to London wrote a 
line to Lady Chiltern in accordance with a prom- 
ise which had been exacted from him. She w 
anxious to learn something as to the real condi- 
tion of her husband's brother-in-law. and, when 
he heard that Phineas was going to Lough Lin- 
ter, had begged that he would teli her the truth. 

*He has bee eccentric, gloomy, and very 

said ‘I do not believe that 
he is really mad, but his condition is such that I 
think no friend shouid recommend Lady Laura 
to return to him. He 
himself to a gloomy religion, to the saving 
of money. I had but view with him, 
and that was essentially disagreeable.” 


as 


me 


strange, Phineas 


seems to have devoted 
and 


one inte 


Having 
remained two days in London, and having par- 
ticipated, : 

him, in the 


wickedness 


started for 


far as those two days would allow 
general horror occasioned by the 
and Mr, Daubeny, he 
Dresden : 

He found Lord Brentford living in a spacious 
house, with a huge round it, close upon 
the confines of the town. Dresden, 
taken altogether, is a clean, cheerful city, and 
strikes the stranger on his first entrance as a 
place in which men are gregarious, busy, full of 
merriment, and pre-eminently social. “Such is 
the happy appearance of but few towns either in 


uecess of 


garden 
northern 


the Old or the New World, and is hardly more 
common in Germany than elsewhere. Leipsic 
is dec idedly busy, but does not look to be sor ial, 
Vienna is sufficiently gregarious, but its streets 


are melancholy. 
hum of 
and picturesque, 


Munich is social, but lacks the 

Frankfort is both practical 
mat it is dirty, and apparently 
averse to mirth. Dresden has much to recom- 
mend it; and had Lord Brentford with his daugh- 
ter come abroad in quest of comfortable, easy, so- 
cial life, his choice would have been well made. 
But, as it was, any of the towns above named 
would have suited him Dresden, for 
he saw no society, and cared nothing for the out- 
ward things of the world around him. He found 
Dresden to be very cold in the winter and very 
hot in the summer, and he liked neither heat nor 
cold; but he had made up his mind that all 
places, and indeed all things, are nearly equally 
disagreeable, and therefore he remained at Dres- 
den, grumbling almost daily as to the climate 
and manner 


business, 


; well as 


s of the people 

Phineas, when he arrived at the hall door, al- 
most doubted whether he had not been as wrong 
in visiting Lord Brentford as he had in going to 
Lough Linier. His friendship with the old Earl 
had been very fitful, and there had been quarrels 
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quite as pronounced as the friendship. He had 
often been happy in the Earl’s house, but the 
happiness had not sprung from any love for the 
man himself. How would it be with him if he 
found the Earl hardly more civil to him than the 
Earl's son-in-law had been? In former days the 
Earl had been a man quite capable of making 
himself disagreeable, and probably had not yet 
lost the power of doing so. Of all our capabili- 
ties this is the one which clings longest to us. 
He was thinking of all this when he found him- 
self at the door of the Earl’s house. He had 
traveled all night, and was very cold. At Leip- 
sic there had been a nominal twenty minutes for 
refreshment, which the circumstances of the 
tion had reduced to five. This had 
very early in the morning, and had sufficed only 
to give him a bowl of coffee. It was now near- 
ly ten, and breakfast had become a serious con- 
sideration with him. He almost doubted wheth- 
er it would not have been better for him to have 
gone toa hotel in the first instance. 

He soon found himself in the hall amidst a 
cluster of servants, among whom he recognized 
the face of a man from Saulsby. He had, how- 
ever, little time allowed him for looking about. 
He was hardly in the house before Lady Laura 
Kennedy was in his arms. She had run for- 
ward, and, before he could look into her face, 
she had put up her cheek to his lips and had 
taken both his hands. ‘‘Oh, my friend,” she 
said; ‘‘oh, my friend! How good you are to 
come to me! How good you are to 
And then she led into a large room, in 
which a table had been prepared for breakfast, 
close to an English-looking open fire. ‘* How 
cold you must be, and how hungry! Shall I 
have breakfast for you at once, or will you dress 
first? You are to be quite at home, you know ; 
exactly as though we brother and sister. 
You are not to stand on any ceremonies.” And 
took him by the hand. He had hard- 
ly looked her yet in the face, and he could not 
do so now because he knew that she was crying. 
‘'Then I will show you to your room,” she said, 
when he had decided for a tub of water before 
breakfast. ‘* Yes, I will—my self. And 
I'd fetch the water for you, only I know it is 
there already. How long will you be? Half 
Very well. And you would like tea 
best, wouldn't you?” 

“Certainly, I should like tea best.” 

**T will make it for you. Papa never comes 
down till near two, and we shall have all the 
morning for talking. Oh, Phineas, it is such a 
pleasure to hear your voice again. You 
been at Lough Linter ?” 

‘“ Yes, I have been there.” 

** How very good of you; but I won't ask a 
question now. You must put up with a stove 
here, as we have not open fires in the bedrooms. 
I hope you will be comfortable. Don't be more 
than half an hour, as I shall be impatient.” 

Though he was thus instigated to haste, he 
stood a few minutes with his back to the warm 
stove that he might be enabled to think of it all. 
It was two years since he had seen this woman, 
and when they had parted there had been more 
between them of the remembrances of old friend- 
ship than of present affection. During the last 
few weeks of their intimacy she had made a 
point of telling him that she intended to sepa- 
rate herself from her husband; but she had done 
so as though it were a duty, and an arranged 
part of her own defense of her own conduct. 
And in the latter incidents of her London life 
that life with which he had been conversant 
she had generally been opposed to him, or, at 
any rate, had chosen to be divided from him, 
She had said severe things to him, telling him 
that he cold, heartless, and uninterested, 
never trying even to please him with that sort 
of praise which had once been so common with 
her in her intercourse with him, and which all 
men love to hear from the mouths of women. 
She had then been cold to him, though she would 
make wretched allusions to the time when he, at 
any rate, had not been cold to her. She had re- 
proached him, and had at the same time turned 
away from him. She had repudiated him, first 
as a lover, then as a friend; and he had hitherto 
never been able to gauge the depth of the affec- 
tion for him which had underlaid all her conduct. 
As he stood there thinking of it all, he began to 
understand it. 

How natural had been her conduct on his ar- 
rival, and how like that of a genuine, true-heart- 
All her first thoughts had 
been for his little personal wants, that he should 
be warmed, and fed, and made outwardly com- 
fortable. Let sorrow be ever so deep, and love 
ever so true, a man will be cold who travels by 
winter, and hungry who has traveled by night 
And a woman, who is 


sta- 


occurred 


come !” 
him 


were 


again she 


own 


an hour ? 


have 


was 


ed, honest woman! 


a true, genuine woman, 
always takes delight in ministering to the natu- 
ral wants of her friend. ‘To see a man eat and 
drink, and wear his slippers, and sit at ease in 
his chair, is delightful to the feminine heart that 
loves. When I heard the other day that a girl 
had herself visited the room prepared for a man 
in her mother’s house, then I knew that she 
loved him, though I had never before believed it. 
Phineas, as he stood there, was aware that this 
woman loved him dearly. She had embraced 
him, and given her face to him to kiss. She had 
clasped his hands, and clung to him, and had 
shown him plainly that in the midst of all her 
sorrow she could be made happy by his coming 
But he was a man far too generous to take all 
this as meaning aught that it did not mean—too 
generous, and intrinsically too manly. In his 
character there was much of weakness, much of 
vacillation, perhaps some deficiency of strength 
and purpose; but there was no touch of vanity. 
Women had loved him, and had told him so; 
and he had been made happy, and also wretched, 
by their love. sut he had never taken pride, 
personally, to himself because they had loved 
him. It had been the accident of his life. Now 
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he remembered chiefly that this woman had call- 
ed herself his sister, and he was grateful. 

Then he thought of her personal appearance. 
As yet he had hardly looked at her, but he felt 
that she had become old and worn, angular and 
All this had no effect upon his 
feelings toward her, but filled him with ineffable 
regret. When he had first known her she had 
not soft 
and feminine as had been Violet Effingham, but 
handsome and lustrous, with a healthy youth. 
In regard to age he and she were of the same 
standing. ‘That he knew well. She had passed 
her thirty-second birthday, but that was all. He 
felt himself to be still a young man, but he could 
not think of her as of a young woman 

When he went down she had been listening 
for his footsteps, and met him at the door of the 
** Now sit down, 


hard-visaged, 


been a woman with a noble presence 


room, she said, ** and be com- 
fortable 
They are almost always late, and never give 
any time. Every body says so, T 

Leipsic is dreadful, I know. Good coffee is very 
well, but what is the use of good coffee if you 
have no time to drink it? You must eat our 
omelette. If there is one thing we can do better 
than you, it is to make an omelette. Yes, that 
is genuine German sausage. There is always 
some placed upon the table; but the Germans 
who come here never touch it themselves. You 
will have a cutlet, won't you? I breakfasted an 
hour ago, and more. I would not wait, because 
then 1 thought I could talk to you better, and 
wait upon you. I did not think that any thing 
would ever please me so much again as your 
comin Oh, how much we shall have 
to say! Do you remember when we last parted 
—when you were going back to Ireland ?” 

**T remember it well.” 

**Ah me; as I look back upon it all, how 
strange it seems. I dare say you don’t remem- 
ber the first day I met you at Mr. Mildmay’s 
when I asked you to come to Portman Square 
because Barrington had said that you were clev- 
er? 


if you can, with German surroundings. 
one 


ie station at 


4 has done. 


‘“*T remember well going to Portman Square.” 

‘That was the beginning of it all. Oh dear, 
when I think of it, I find it so hard to 
see where I have been right, and where I have 
been wrong. If I had not been very wrong, all 
this evil could not have come upon me.” 


oh dear ; 


‘* Misfortune has not always been deserved.” 

‘I am sure it has been so with me. You can 
smoke here if you like.” This Phineas persist- 
ently refused to do. ‘* You may if you please. 
Papa never comes in here, and I don’t mind it. 
You'll settle down in a day or two, and under- 
stand the extent of your liberties. ‘Tell me first 
about Violet. She is happy a 

** Quite happy, I think.” 

‘*]T knew he would be good to her. 
she like the kind of life ?” 

*Oh yes.” 


But does 


‘She has a baby, and therefore, of course, she 
is happy. She says he is the finest fellow in the 
world. 

‘“*T dare say he is. They all seem to be con- 
tented with him, but they don’t talk much about 
him.’ 

**No; they wouldn't. Had you a child you 
would have talked about him, Phineas. I should 
have loved my baby better than all the world, 
but I should have been silent about him. With 
Violet of course her husband is the first object. 
It would certainly be so from her nature. And 
so Oswald is quite tame ?” 

‘**T don’t know that he is very tame out hunt- 
ing.” 

** But to her?” 

**T should think always. 
very clever.” 

** So clever!” 

** And would be sure to steer clear of all of- 
fense,” said Phineas, enthusiastic ally. 

‘* While I could never for an hour avoid it. 
Did they say any thing about the journey to Flan- 
ders ?” : ; ] ’ 

** Chiltern did, frequently, He made me strip 
my shoulder to show him the place where he hit 
me. 

** Hiow like Oswald!” 

** And he told me that he would have given one 
of his eyes to kill me, only Colepepper wouldn't 
let him go on. He half quarreled with his sec- 
ond, but the man told him that I had not fired at 
him, and the thing must drop. ‘It’s better as it 
is, you know,’ he said. And I agreed with him.” 

** And how did Violet receive you ?” 

** Like an angel yg 

** Well, yes. I'll grant she is an angel now. I 
was angry with her once, you know. You men 
find so many You have 
been honester than You have generally 
been off with the old angel before you were on 
with the new—as far at least as I knew.’ 

**Ts that meant for rebuke, Lady Laura ? 

**No, my friend ; That is all over. I 
said to myself when you told me that you would 
come, that I would not utter one ill-natured word. 
And I told myself more than that.” 

** What more ?” 


She, you know, is 


as she 1s 


angels in your travels, 
some. 


no. 


‘*That you had never deserved it—at least 
from me. But surely you were the most simple 
of men.” 


**T dare say.” 

Men when they are true are simple. They 
are often false as hell, and then they are crafty as 
Lucifer. 
by himself 
an can be true as steel and cunning at the same 
time How cunning was Violet, and yet 
never deceived one of her lovers, even by a look. 
Did she ?” 

**She never deceived me—if you mean that. 
She never cared a straw about me, and told me 
so to my face very plainly.” 

‘*She did many straws. But I think 
she always loved Oswald. She refused him again 
and again, because she thought it wrong to runa 


But the man who is true judges others 


A wom 


almost without reflection 


she 


care 
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great risk, but I knew she would never 
any one else. How little Lady Baldock under. 
stood her. Fancy your meeting Lady Baldock 
at Oswald’s house!” 

‘Fancy Augusta Boreham turning nun!” 

‘** How exquisitely grotesque it must have } 
when she made her complaint to you,’ 

‘**T pitied her with all my heart. 

**Of course you did, because you are s 
And now, Phineas, we will put it off no longer 
Tell me all that you have to tell me about him 


marry 


€eN 
» sofe 


[TO BE OONTINUED. } 


ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

CovuLp a man exist for any length of time jp 
an atmosphere corresponding in pressure to only 
four or five inches of the common barometer? 
or could any race of men, after a gradual pro am 
of acclimatization, become enabled not merely to 
live ia such an atmosphere, but to thrive as a race 
to undergo ordinary labors, to travel without be. 
ing easily exhausted, and, if need were, to defend 
themselves against their enemies or from su 
natural dangers? The experiment has neve; 
been tried. Nor is it easy to see how it could be. 
Aecronauts have reached a height where the at. 
mospheric pressure has been reduced to below 
seven inches of the common barometer; but in 
attaining this height they were exposed to other 
effects than those due to the mere tenuity of the 
atmosphere. We refer here to the celebrated 
ascent by Coxwell and Glaisher, on July 17, 1869, 
when the enormous elevation of 37,000 feet was 
attained, or nearly two miles above the summit 
of the loftiest mountain of the earth. 
though the 


iden 


But al- 
circumstances of such an ascent do 
not altogether correspond to these depending 
solely on atmospheric rarity, it is probable that 
the most remarkable effects result from this cause. 
and therefore it will be well to consider what hap. 
pened to the aeronauts in this journey. ‘* Pre. 
vious to the start,” says Flammarion, in a wor! 
edited by Mr. Glaisher, ** Glaisher's pulse st 
at 76 beats a minute, Mr. Coxwell’s at 74. At 
17,000 feet the pulse of the former was at 8&4. 
of the latter at 100. At 19,000 feet Glaisher’s 
hands and lips were quite blue, but not his fac 
At this height the 
duced to about one 


TK 








atmospheric pressur¢ 
-half the pressure at the sea- 


level ; in other words, the pressure corresponded 
to about fourteen and a half inches of the mer 
curial barometer. After passing beyond this 
height distressing symptoms were experienced 
by both aeronauts. ‘* At 21,000 feet Glaist 
heard his heart beating, and his breathi 





becoming oppressed ; at 29,000 feet he became 


senseless, and only returned to himself when t 
balloon had come down again to the same ley 
At 37,000 feet Coxwell could no longer use 
hands, and was obliged to pull the string of the 
valve with his teeth. A few minutes later he 
would have swooned, and probably lost his life.” 

‘The barometer stood nearly seven inches high 


when they began to des end, at which time ( slaish- 
er was nearly two miles above his fainting level, 
while Coxwell was all but powerless. And then 
it is to be remembered, as Flammarion well re- 
marks, that in balloon ascents ‘‘ the explorer re- 
mains motionless, expending little or none of his 
strength, and he can therefore reach a gre: 
elevation before feeling the disturbance which 
brings to a halt at a far lower level the traveler 
who ascends by the sole strength of his muscles 
the steep sides of a mountain.” What would be 
the state of a traveler having to exert himself in 
an atmosphere reduced to five-sevenths of the 
dersity of the air in which Coxwell was just able 
to save his own life and Glais 
the skin of his teeth ? 











er s—literally “* by 


THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF 
BIRDS. 

Tur Review for July cor 
tains some interesting but too brief remarks by 
Mr. Leith Adams on the ‘‘ Mental Powers of 
Birds,” which it is interesting to define specif 
ically as distinguished from the mental powers 
of other animals of the higher order of saga 
ty. This we will briefly do. First, it would ap. 
pear from Mr. Darwin's discussions—thou 
Leith Adams hardly refers to them—that none 
of the lower orders of creatures have so keen an 
appreciation of beauty as kinds of | 
and certainly that none turn this taste for b 


Py pular Ocrence 


many 





so deliberately to the purpose of social amuse 
ment. That great naturalist has described t 
some kinds | 


of birds celebrate fes 
very closely approacl ing to our wedding fet 


really 
balls, and garden parties, in places carefully di 
orated and arranged by the birds for the } u | 
of social gatherings, and which are not 1 
their actual dwelling-places The best « 

says Mr 
afforded by the three genera of Australian bow- 
er-birds. 


Darwin, of a taste for the beautif 


‘Their bowers where the sexes « 
gregate and play strange antics are differer 
constructed ; but what most concerns us is t 
they are decorated in a different manner by 
different species. ‘The satin bower-bird cx 
gayly colored articles, such as the blue tail-feat 
ers of parrakeets, bleached bones and shells 
which it sticks between the twigs, or arranges at 
the entrance. Mr. Gould found in one bower 4 
neatly worked stone tomahawk and a l 
lently p 
These obj cts are continually rearrange 
and carried about by the birds while at play 
The bower of the spotted bower-bird is beauti- 
fully lined with tall grasses, so disposed that the 
heads nearly meet, and the decorations ar 
profuse. Round used to |} 

grass stems in their proper places, and to make 
divergent paths leading to the bowel Phe 
stones and shells are often brought from a great 








otton, @' 


cured from a natiy 
ment. 


stones are 





distance. The regent-bird, as described by Mr. 
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<r marry Ramsa naments its short bower with bleach- | signs of improvement; the patient had been al- | hearted physician said s mild. gentler of beings she had never known. creatures of hi 
_ inder. od land-shells belonging to five or six species, lowed to mingle a little with the s st among like w A | vill ha . uining 
Baldock . 1 ‘wit berries of various colors, blue, red, her fellow - patients, had assisted at the i he mind is certa vr 1 bala j Left to ti mpanionship of a nurse wh 
and bla k. which give it, when fresh, a very pret- weekly dat though that modest festival had I hope it things from t t fi é idea ab e the question of turni 
~  annearance, Besides these, there are sev- | not appeared to make much imp m upon | ¢ I have given Lady | ' 1 ust winte , n. or putting new ribbon on a 
nay vly picked leaves and young shoots of a | her; she had stared at the long lighted mus t! mall changes are met f i} , plied the place ot ; 
wr. the whole showing a decided taste | room and the people dancing in smartened m i ! f t , me held n 
: itiful Well may Mr. Gould say, ing-dress and various-colored gloves wondering wa } tto be a lw 1 | mn , W, , 
ft decorated halls of assembly must and had asked if it were a ser ball Bu ! l nurs ] f De ‘ - had 
ger 2 one i the most wonderful instances of s| id been latterly more amenable to reasot last wer kind: the merest d ‘ f signa Mic oe x ig 
1m yvered :’ and the taste, | the nurses complained less of her violence he vome ft t ra iy metimes at the ¢! — haat 
the s ies certainly differs had been taken for an airing in the grounds on | y sh 1 in tl t } todiat i as 
\ 1 t ter evidence in a fine days, and would go out in the carriage a Anot! ek wv lt “ Sometim vas o th af - 
ited W flowers, €l- s t! eut yp va t 1" I \ ‘ t it f | Pa lr. ¢ ‘ , . ‘ 
f libe lination of that taste to social pu was fain to | itisfied, and to thank God f Gert Dr. ( , , ot f aide 
: in ines n we have here of the same qualities in | mu mercy in at er to his prayers I wer to « r let M | ‘ ; , - ' : 
s to only i Mr. Leith Adams in his paper hardly re- He was not quite idle even at Het ive, but 1 the ' lo let f | th a ‘ , - , , 
-_ ter? { ve have already observed, to this remark- | had made friends with the incumbent of the littl el Park for } t he t | } or t che , " 
; wed ' ss of facts at all, only pointing out that | rustic church and helped him wit if nd ifter ns t even at kJ 
: t san « 1s preference for gayly colored plumage | made himself an awakening influence even in this | the tant t f the H , ens Some 6 ony De 
~ ‘ ‘ part of the females clearly im] lies a gen- | narrow circle. He visited the por nd hised mfortal ma ts ma S . n mow wh re eof & 
a mt nine ta for the beautiful in birds, which is, of the children on Sunday afternoor wnd verv mu it up the : " : . , 
mony cou e, but is not nearly as good evidence | lightened the burden of the petual curate of ( ld faney } rT | t I Pp . ; a a 
‘ of a intellectual development on this | Hetheridge, who was an elderly man with a patter of « | fe . | . m i lef , men 
ae oint elaborate decoration of their bow- | chronic asthma This work 1 long hours of fresh 1 ry ngit ! t} near the { i a 
- ge s by for festive purposes. ‘The mere | into the winter's night, made ming . ut brief é ! t her I indif 
we preferet f gay colors may be unconscious and ») him—ma isy to wa P ' A ‘ t f | 
. te “ purely 1 ve, but when a bird looks out for pe for the hour of Elizabeth's | t j ' “ 
¥ ott _ bleached land-shells and tall grasses to ornament r Peer } 1 | et tl tha I gre , 
oA. its re ion-room, and fetches round stones to And when she should have recovered—what | and hope and lov tead of madme fire-t at « ; oo 4 
‘Ped ‘fix grasses in their proper place, and then then ? ed drea and the t t f f . 
clebrated uses the hall thus provided only for festive social Why, then she would go back to her husband, | feet that know not th 1 even { 
) fe an purposes, you can hardly deny such birds either | and to her old worldly life, most xely, al d grow H 1 Only watel t kK pa t . J K 
F the powers or the tastes ot! landscape gardeners weary ‘ f it again Oh no, he would not ix pray, |] that t returt {re mi f ‘ | 
and ball givers. And we fancy this kind of de- | this. He would hope that by God's blessing tl her to ] é la ftier frame of 1 
liberate taste for the beautiful, and the beautiful | disma ( ent in 1 t ‘ | For . ‘ 
lonen dt, in subordination to social purposes, is confined | that s ly new life. a } en ll nally 
8 smong the lower animals to birds; and, as re- | of unsell i life brightened | « 1 he did hard , ” , 
hic : gar the social purposes, to a very few orders by faith and prayer, which should be | f ‘ n | . 
= : — of ls A great many birds seem to have apprenticeship to Chr I ! ducatn ! It be ¢ gn nea if ! I f 
ne more preciation of beauty of color than almost | the world to come Gertrud er f m to have sé i t fter { ey 
Pr iny other class of animals, but only in a few rhis was what he hoped for, this was the 1 | th nsol of t ! 
ie K =. ; has it risen to the point 1 re llv dees > wh he looked forward { that | l I i t t 
mee Graee itive ial art. We may gat from this that day when sl should st lt e him in! f I " | l ’ 
; At 1 the perception of harmony is of a | right mind : t ' r 
) be \ high kind 1 this evidentl; pplies to [his consummation seemed to | le ne D his What ‘ 
; as well as color No creatures utter | er by-and 1 Dr. Camer | that, if t tant | t} ‘ 
, P is so full of beauty, or iy such wor Miss Lu ll would procure | from I l In t f 
: fu talifications for imitating tie beautiful | Pauly | it t ! f t ! } 
~— is they hea Must we not say, then, that | the patient, | t ! i | . | ! 
: - t 1 has. in more force than any other spe- an interview in t yurse f t f _ ‘ ‘ om " 
= 5 ' f the lower animals, the perception of ha week 
: I y in forms, « ws, and sounds, and the fur- **Do you mean to vy that it is necessary t CHAPTER XV to then , 
nced 4 ; . isness of the fascination such ha obtain Lord P n ent before } Hi | : 
P mor has for its own species, and the enhance- wife can be veda Tt ee | t ! ‘ " 
| I it lends to social enjoyments ? nearest sur } lative usked Mal - ’ 
, itv which birds seem a touch of indigt 
, . to ha in excess ( er animals, 1s a very fine - Unquestior t Li mi ’ ve it 
gels, and tl too, in d locto ‘* Lord Paulyn placed tl | ‘ . : 
Show +-w: § Ww being. It |} my ca und I have no right to 7 it her to s ; . 
pes I iv ind Mr. I y on 1 her n t of k I an M ct , :; 
. Ay A in support of i tain of uppr I I man . | , 
His LITE ’ ¢ pons of offense are | e, my dear > is I i t I j rH W bet ] me ft t I 
" i ted. y es of birds narrowly observe to a gentleman of your sa 1 call ib whe f 
shay t or guns, and keep out | other ties Dr. Car | f , 
ing level . t 
wee of 1 1 trou ig themselves to go at ; Ye ind a iter} ted [ t ( n : 7 -<[ 
mete all fa is necessary to be out of ran of I ind, is sometime a bonda t ‘ 
A Wee Qu rece! we have read of some bir \ h | said Mr. J} le, bit sepa i , . ’ I 
p wire adapted themselves within a few days to the in- from all that was dear to her in the past I t | of ! , ‘ : [ 
" creased range of the rifle, direct] iad | pa with a bounda I I Park | ' 
: 4 learned its range for the first time, been hall cross—let her suffer what m ex her | lhe time | ' t last wher But Ir hefore t : 
previously accustomed only to the fowling-viece, her sufferings assume that special shape w | , . ed J ' 
' seer we and kept just outside the two thousand yards the makers of the d ce law have taken into | t t the me gy eve P ‘ } 
phe 1 - range. or whatever range it was, retair ng their consideratior rhus, a man may break | wil t t But | een to | that lor mi ' I 
imself it composure perfectly at that distance. We sup- | heart, but must not break her bones, in : 
Mayer pm pose the wonderful accuracy of the traveling e of witnesses } Stuff } 
- S — birds in striking the exact point for which they ‘* Lord Paulyn has been a most devoted | | "1 ' wde ¢ ee -_ ' , . 
wee are bound, of which Mr. Leith Adams gives us lit uid Dr. Came vith a i ‘ \ niano ¢ } ‘ 
—y , wonderful illustrations, is a still greater proof of proving alr t f | \ tt t 
the same power Mr. Adams tells us of swifts ‘*T have no reason to believe otherv Only | , ted } | ’ Come. cot M ‘ os t) 
which, after eight months’ absence in the South it seems rat ird that your patient can 
at a distance of some 1800 or 1900 mile | see hi t without he 1 | " Dr. Car pent | a — , , 
CRS O} return not merely to the same region, but to the It t rno account of allt life And ] rt y ' en’t } ‘ 
same nests which they had d ted, and that there 1 t m t } , ’ | , 
too, year ite year the na luals having sent i eM I | m 1 | ' { | 
been marked so that there could be no mistake | ¢ law's addr Nu I ‘ t Mr. B t ti ly 
oe as to their identity, unless indeed there be such | ** Lord Paulyn Rome when I heard t mina t l gentiemar f 
OWers creatures as ‘‘claimants” to abandoned nests from hin plied Dr. ¢ t r | . ‘ ‘ 
' i thological world Again, the a recollection of I ' ’ to t of t , lofn flirtat the { 
, i at ion of the power f ometrical | thor ! had bee T ely an envelope Lo had f of t ( pat t ‘ ‘ . } } a 
of Z isuret the welfare of its species seems ing a check If it I e Miss I reli ti ] I ] ntt ior 
’ to b the weaver-bird of India, which ble, I shall be happy to to | myself. O ] to hear ! 
. rs its *‘ elal ‘ly constructed, purse-shaped | course such an appeal to his w is am r ou " f ! f | red fer the wror e of { 
: nest” ‘*‘from the tops of branches overhanging | point of ceremot but one which I feel mys« effect | , F , : named 4 . ohtine im the kind of 
arscin deep wells,” in order to render it particularly dif- | bound to observe t. awoke { n ft ' ’ vddt i to a child of 
; ficult for enemies to get at the nest without run- ‘*You are very good. Yes, if you will write I it ' | srance. but no str er than the rest of 
age ra great risk of falling into the well. am sure Miss Luttrell be « red to you st she y f here were some bodion the table } 
It wa settled, the t that Dr. Cameror } th } \ ‘ lane ¢ ‘ +} " he had 
st 1 apply for t equired pern SI ‘ them ea 
f Cont 1 from Mo. 870, page 76 \sertrude Muss await 1 " to his | tu to turn 1 1 look 
gM _ Bhar " > - . however tardily | 1 Pa might re M med " " te) } 
fully d STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. eek spoken of by the | ie | ! fro one she | v 
purl \ , and he ack iged that his pa \ } had 
By MISS BRADDON, now well enough to see her sist but the ‘ f ter part f Hert ' n rememt 
Avr ‘Tur I , > Ansan.” “Laoy Ape. no % ver from Ror f Oh. mamr ' ' . 
t SFORET,” ET The Viscount had gone elsé tl per F L : . 
and I tor better \ fol t ‘ 7. ‘ 
= foreign stages H , It ¢ , 1 | pepper-ar 
Book the TShird I lay seemed a hard thing to M m t ' 1 imag } tis ip with } 
: | ! lmost harder to bear t t long t é mem! y Ker sty! K Vv 
ts CHAPTER XIV ne Seat, Ween Ot nee Be mamma !” she ved, lifting | 
ian he had dreaded t t pa B } ‘ ! r repetit {} cr take 1 
tail-feath- D I speak once ang ¥y, al! the drea lay pre ed tral ‘ 4 } ( 1} ‘ 
Y 1, you woman I i ; — , , ' 
: Ww ma 1 the B K ft m t t first i ‘ | t i ( the 1 t 
wt was the use ! rime wo t } of umpr he pted as the promise of me! f book } mu 
| ft the end declare what man for you, 4, | speedy cure—man interposed with his petty forn ! Byron's, | body, and i 
; 1 ceremonie a T t (; he } ( , \ ' m } 
[‘HRrovuGH the dull days of November, into the | ne; the s dawn of sense | \ r | wd she had } t eat { 
: midwinter, Malcolm Forde lived in the | not Fi it nye f t first mr ‘ Great tn the re + pee } ‘ ' M Chifinct ™ 
= . le village of Hetheridge, and in his lonely vakening reasor ull find he | | ‘ it nase @ . ed { = 
is De _ valks every day, and often twice a day, beheld j abandonment ; the first thong er n i elf sadly, aga l ag And out of t i Ar med 
1 that the walls that shut Elizabeth from all the outer | Shape sha | be to think herself forg ( f that 1d Know B that r 
~~ id. Christmas had come and gone—astrange- | her little w put away from them lik ley had met |} I | G 0 ' + } ' 
: ty quiet Christmas—and he had not yet seen Dr to live or die as God pleases, with nt t L | he ' 
rh en apace ew er nlplnge hay setenpee off faa spay «pee toy typo —_ —_ ow tg Ry Tag 
ee terviev oct a >| t was in Vv a leaded ¥ ed trom tl T n t wat j ! if por eb we DD 
m a gree had cheered him lately with the intelligence that | eron and a hundred other s fancies filled her | | wanted the bru é t ht 
od by Mr. all was going well ; there had been lately decided ; ‘I would rather wait for the letter,” the kind- | She left off king M Forde, t r ke that idl wa ected by al St 


















































female, in the public dinin 
of Mr. Burley, who 


























ack, until one day she rem« 





He was always very 
couldn't be happy with him, 


ss, but I was punished for my lolly, didn’t } one morning while still waiting for Lord Pauly 





This was by far the most reasonable speech she 
uttered since she left Slogh-na-Dyack, but 


Dr. Cameron looked at his assistant with a pen- 


sive smile. ‘Still very rambling,” he murmur- 
ed, and then he patted Elizabeth's head with |} 

gentlemanly har ‘You must try to get well, 
my dear lady, he said; ** ce mpose yours lf, and 


collect your thoughts, and don't talk too much, | 
hall soon be able to write to your 
rood kind husband and tell him you are better. 


Don't you think he'll be very pleased to hear 
t 





‘I don’t know,” answered Elizabeth, moodily ; 
cared he would hardly 





very much 





here. 


And see wh 


at good it has done you! 


with a wild look. 























| don’t know what I suttered in that horrible room, 
locked in with those brutal women. Good! 
Why, between them they drove me mad! 
This speech cost Elizabeth a melancholy entry 
in the cian’s note-book: ‘* Very little im | 
pre ideas wild; delusion about nurses | 
ri ntinues 
lhe week Testi e gatherir s, at which she | 
now permitted to assist, were not enlivening to | 
} Lad Paul spirits, She sat ona bench against | 
the wall watching the dancers, who really seemed 
to enjoy themselves in their divers mnanners, ex- 
cept Miss Chiffinch, who was not ‘Terpsichorean, 
i who sat in [ corner and moa i her 





1 Miss Pocock 
ns, button-hole 


mamma ; who, even in 
| her fellow- | 
sisters | 


ers in order to inform them that her 


ssisted at these weekly 
dances, in white kid gloves, and, as long as things 


t tolerably well le} 


n iDly V i, mad velieve that the dance 
re qu ip to the mark, and on a level with 
dancers in the outside world Every thing was 
done ceremoniou Che orchestra consisted of 











Elizabeth to dance the first set with him, but 
d ed, 

I ne r dance at servants’ balls,” she said 
**it is all verv well to look on for half an hour, but 
I should think the vould enjoy themselves more 
if one kept a altogether 

** But this is not a servan ball 
** What t. then ? 
M Burl is rather at a loss for a1 





Said, yt uy 
to mA 
doesn’t amuse me atall. I don’t know 
al se people, they have not been inti 
daced tome. I thought it was a servants party 


Mr. Burley, do please 
exclaimed Miss Pocock, swooping down upon 
the superintendent ™ 
My sisters are so appy 
I teli you what it is, Melind 


let me go ‘ome 


I do so want to go ’om« 














} cock’s name was Melinda, and, being youthful 

| was usually addressec her Christian nam 
**if you don’t behave yourself properly, isha 
| be sent to bed. Home, indeed; why, you'll ha 
to Ut h re 1 tl I t el em th il you . » 4 

| bothering every body like thi ; 

**Oh, Mr. Burley! And my sisters are so 





be Pity be tarts and m 3 present! 
’erhaps, if you behave yourself 
Chen I will But my sisters are 
Mr. Burley pushed her away with a friendly 
push, and she was presently absorbed in t 





’ iIntorming 
| people of her sisters happiness to the tune of 
| **When the heart of a man is oppressed witl 
| care The house surgeon was more interested 


zady Paulyn than in Miss M Pocock, 


rhter of an Essex farm- 


and by 


linda 
yungest dau 


», selfish, greedy, and troul 


who was the y« 





lesome, 


o'clock, went straight to Eaton Place to call upon 

He had heard from Dr. Cameron 

a day or two before, to the effect that 
I Ivy 


Miss Luttrell. 


explanation ol 
less. 
I'he 
who had given Mr. F 
ateur 


btful air when he 


any 








He talked to Elizabeth 
, and found het 


le, talked 
» answers grow more re 
ible as he went Did she remember Scot 

und her house there? Yes, she told him, 
lider. She hated the house, but she 


seri- 
son- 
ison 


| no means a profoundly interestin 
| 


on, 


\ shi 
loved the country, the hills, and the wide lak 
and the great sea beyond. 

*I should like to live out upon 
yall the rest of my life,” sh 

‘You must get well, and go back there in the 
summer,” 

** Not to that house; 
hills, a cottage of my own, where I could live b 
I will never go back to tl 
the people in it. But why do you 
about getting well ? 
ter with me, or at 


hills 


those 


said, 


to a cottage among the 


I t house ar 


myself, 





all talk to m 
There is nothing the 


least only my tiresome cough 


mat 


which will be well soon enough 

CHAPTER XVI. 
“ Peace to his soul, if God’s good 
Turee weeks had gone by since Dr. 
had written to Lord Paulyn, and Malcolm Forde 
still waited to hear the result of that application 


| He went on with his own particular work quietly 


pleasure v¢ 


Cameron 





enough in the mean while, did the heaviest part 
read to all the bed- 
le ridden cottagers within six miles of Hetheridge, 


went up to London every now and then to see his 


matic curate’s duty, 





friends of the Gospel Society, and thus kept him 
self acquainted th all that was being done for 
| tk 
| given his life, 


iat great work to which he had 
] ] l¢ 


30 lived a not al 


Ww 
progress of tl 
and 


or futile existence even during this period of self- 


ogether empt 
k | 
| abnegation, He had to attend a meeting in town 


j detter, and lndiwg his business finished at one 


agu 
Mrs, 
he said, but he hardly thought 


} 


ody. 

[iss Luttrell will not refuse 
Forde, giving the man his car 
Oh, it’s not tl 


arations, 


‘What is the matter ? 


man 


tr 
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> 


iswer from Lord Paulyn, bu 
possible 
1 a letter that 


sooner or later, he thoug 


Gertrude herself mi 
very m 
come 
he delay which see 
Place mar-of-all-v 
wrde the ti 
Rancho 


asked to see 


Eaton 
theatricals at the 


Chevenix and Miss Luttrell 1 




















n itl sual ArT 
he snug | hot-water dish of 
imported pie in a crockery crust, t 
r b its. Stilton cheese. dr ] 
nocolate-pot, and other vanitie [ 

set forth for M Che x a 

ut sat gaz ry absent! + ¢ 

consternatior tte 

untenance Gertrude, w uso sat 

er end of the table, was in t act OTs 


Mr. F 


2 
id there been ul ne 





a tone, Hi: 














an alarme 
Hetheridge in his absence? His ! t 
the thought But surely that « ild not t 
ha iquired oft ‘ t the lodge t 
m ing, and had heard a good acc 
| nt He had made t lodge 
f 1, bought her fid y at a hands 
+ n is 

al to obt l lings ¢ I la 

two ladies sighed dolefully, but s 
in I re Was an O] letter | 
t s plate letter edged wi 





must be still in 
Have you heard from Rome ?” |! 


ana Goes I 








‘Yes, it’s very dreadful,” said Gert 
only too tru I'm su it seen 
um. He was not a kind brother 
1 I had very little a ge fri 
lid connection, except, perhaps, be 














Paulyn dead ? 
Yes rhed Wertrud ad let 
from r. He di 
l 1 ufter or 1 week's 
been hunting in t ( ipagna 
and l ( i. ft t ed + 
I e himself, a s Vaiet inted | 
t ct morning } i | 
€ undlord of el sent for 
1 bled ’ wy other 
tl f ! But he ew I 
ed on Thursday mornir just as 
he T to g tf cht D nd w p 
1 English doctor. The | el 
nd says he must have b mu 
Italian doctor. It seems very d 


t :u Morning P ton 
Mrs. ( nix, solemn! ““T st 











ri { tt gave m h fa 
lack, like a prim linister Is 
1 ye a mocker to offer yu lun 
if vent on ina ry 1 ( 
sa ts bise are sure t 
t? Then we may s well go u 
l m ty ‘ m gl "] + r 
de. I hav t touched a morsel of 
= ‘ 
So they went up stairs to tl lraw 
tr V est trifies, the ft 
china, the lol i ther 
m ma L- ware, reminded 
it I tha bitter day ‘ he h 
t Elizabeth Luttrell out of his heart 
us he banished her f 1 his 
t seems like a dream,’ said Gert 
away a tributary tear, and ppeare 
at in this novel rem S ud expr 
t could | yt d about Lord 
mely death 
** We shall all ha to ) into mourn 
went on presently So near Ast 
irse it would be impossible to a 
it pose he has left us any thing f 
d o suddenly. he wouldn’t be 
k of And the summ comin 
h lusty roads — positively 


) 
oor Elizs 


“and | 


‘ nm th 
I iced l i¢ 





[Scprrement, Serrempr 6, 1873 


ly like one whose brain is 
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to think that God has given me all I ever 
l c after I played fast and loose 
d seemed to lose it utterly 


ny? 


glad of poor Reginald’s death 
good to me, you know, in his 

all good to him in my 

being happy even now, be- 


at 
| 


. heln 
I can't hely 


fore the blackness has 
It seems dreadful for a woman in widow's 
weeds to be so happy and planning a new life; 
backward Oh, Malcolm, 
why were you so hard upon me that day ? Think 
how many years of happiness we have lost! ; 

He was sittiiig on the ground by the side of her 
heaped-up pillows, but with his back almost turn- 
ed upon her bed, his eyes looking seaward, hag- 


worn off my first mourn- 
ing 


but it is only going 


gard and tearless. 
‘You might well 
it I suppose you do think me 
mly remember it was you first spoke of our new 


me, Malcolm. 
] 


WICKEG ; 


answer 


as 
very 
life 
** My darling, can I do any th 
te distraction?” he sai . 
The hour would me, alas too 
must tell her the bitter truth: tl 
was ni h future for those two as the future 
that her 
untimely, leaving him to tread his darkened path 
alone, verily a 


together 
r but love you 
Ip] 


in utter helplessness, 


on, in which he 
at on earth there 
lyrimage must end 


she dreamed of 


stranger and a pilgrim, wit 
abiding city, with nothing but the promis 


the farther of Death's 


i no 

of 
a home on shore chill 
river 

Would he meet her in that distant land ? 
with all his heart and mind he believed in 
meeting Chat he 
to-day, yet more lovely; 
upon a new life, reunited with all he had loved or 
earth, united by a 
held together in 
subjects and servants of his Master. 
with this assurance it 


Yes, 
such 
hould see her as he saw 
he 


that would e 


more spiritual communion, 
a heavenly bondage, as 

But ever 
was hard to part; man 
re rthly 


for a few 


earth-born nature clung to the hope 
to keep her 
The 


sweet enough to set against the 


bliss with him here, now 


years chalice of eternal | \ 
srness of this 
present loss 
He must 
often talked 
these summer days by the sea 


earnestly ; and Elizabeth's mind, which had once 


tell her, and very 
together of serious 
talked long and 


They had 


things during 


had assumed a 
gentle gravity; a spirituality that filled her lover 
with thankfulness and joy But pure as he knew 
her soul to be, almost child-like in 
tioning faith, full of penitence for the manifold 
errors of her short life, he dared not leave her in 
ignorance of the swift-coming change; dared not 
her slip out of life unawares, like an infant 
that dies in its mother 

Should he tell her now; in 
sunny loneliness, by this untroubled 


been so careless of great subjects, 


her unques- 


let 
$ arms, 

this 
sea calm i 


here sweet 
is 
that sea of glass before the great white throne ? 
The hot, passionate tears welled up to his eyes 
at the very thought. How should he shape the 
words that should break her happy dream ? 

** Malcolm, what makes you so quiet this after- 
she asked, lifting herself a little on her 
pillows, in the endeavor to see his face, which he 
still kept steadily toward the sea, ‘Are 
beginning to change your mind about me ? 


noon ? 


you 
Are 
you sorry you promised to take me abroad with 
you, to make me a kind of junior partner in your 
work ? You used to talk of our future with such 
enthusiasm, and now it is only I who go babbling 
on; and you sit silent staring at the sea-gulls, 
till I am startled all at once by the sound of my 
own in the stillness. Have you 
changed your mind, Maleolm? Don’t be afraid 
to tell me the truth; because [ love you far too 
well to Perhaps you 
have reflected, and have begun to think it would 
be troublesome to have a wife with you in your 


voice utter 


be a hinderance to you. 


new mission,” 

**My dearest,” he said, turning to her at last, 
and holding her in his arms, her tired head lying 
upon his shoulder, ‘‘ my dearest, I never cherish- 
ed so sweet a hope as the hope of spending all 
my future life with you; but God seldom gives 
a man that very blessing he longs for above all 
other things. It may be that it is not well for a 
man to say, ‘Upon that one object I set all my 
earthly hope.’ 
we have no right to desire it should be a para- 
dise; it an inn, but a hospital. Darling, 
God has been very good to us in uniting us like 
this, i little while 


Our life here is only a journey ; 
is not 


even for 
‘For a little while!” she cried, with a fright- 
ened look. ‘Then you do mean to leave me!” 

** Never, dear love 

‘*Why do you frighten me, then, by talking 
like that? Why do you let me build upon our 
future, till I can almost see the tropical trees and 


I will never leave you.” 


flowers, and the very house we are to live in, and 
then say that we are only to be together for a lit- 
tle while ?” 

‘* If you were to be called away, Elizabeth, to 
a brighter world than that you dream of, leaving 
me to finish my pilgrimage alone? It has 
too a dream, dearest. I gave my life to 
labor, and not to such supreme happiness; and 
now, they tell me, [ am not to take you with me 


been 


sweet 


yonder, I am to have no such sweet companion 
ship; only the memory of your love, and bitter 
life long regret, 

At this he broke down utterly, and could speak 
no further word; but still strove desperately to 


tifle his sobs, to hide his agony from those fond 
questioning eyes 

** You mean that I am going to die,” she said, 
very slowly, in a curious, wondering tone; ‘‘ the 
doctors have told you that. Oh, Malcolm, I am 
so sorry for you; and for myself too. We should 
have been so happy; for 1 think I am cured of 
all my old faults, and should have gone on grow- 
ing better for your sake. And I meant to be 
very good, Malcolm—anever to be tired of trying 
to do good—so that some day you might have 
been almost proud of me; might have iooked 
back upon this time and said, ‘After all, I did 
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not do an utterly foolish thing in letting her love | 
me. 

‘*Might have been ;” ‘‘ should 
The words smote him to the heart. 

‘**Oh, my love,” he cried, “‘ live, live for my 
Defy your doctors, and get well for my 
sake! We will not accept their doom. They 
have been false prophets before now ; prove them 
Come back to life and health, for 


have been. 


sake! 


false again. 
my sake! 

She gave a little feeble sigh, looking at him 
pityingly with the too-brilliant eyes. 

‘* No I am afraid they are right 
this time; I have wondered a good deal to find 
that getting well was such a painful business. I 
am afraid they are right, Malcolm; and you will 
It is better, per- 
haps, for all intents and purposes, except just a 
little frivolous happiness, which you can do with 
out. You will have your great work still; God's 
What have 


she said, ‘* 


begin your new mission alone. 


blessing, and the praise of good men. 
I been in your life ? 

** All the world to me, darling; all my world 
of earthly hope. Elizabeth,” in a voice that 
trembled ever so little, ‘‘ I have told you this be- 
cause [ thought it my duty. It is not 
that you alone should be ignorant of our fears ; 
that if if that last great change were at hand, 


was 


right 


Forde, in so perfect and complete a union, held 
enough happ ymmon lifetime. 

“Tt os matter very much if one spreads 
ones life over years, or squanders it In a sum- 


iness for a ¢ 


in 


so long as 
I don’t suppose all the rest of Cleopa 
much pleasure 
as that one pearl she melted in vinegar And if 
I had been with you for twenty summers, Mal- 
colm, could we ever have had a happier one than 
this ?” 

‘** We have been very happy, darling. 


mer,” she said, with her old smile, * 


one lives. 


tra’s jewels ever gave her half so 


And if 
God spares you we may have many another sum- 
mer as sweet as this,” 

‘If! But you know that will not be. Oh, 
Malcolm, don't try to me with false 
hopes, for fear you should end by deceiving your- 
Let us make the best of our brief span, 
without a thought beyond the present, except 


deceive 
self. 


such thoughts as you will teach me—my educa- 
tion for heaven.” — i 

Che time when it 
would have been too bitter a mo kery to speak 
of earthly hope, 


as if 


came—alas, how swiftly! 
when these two—living to them- 
ot external 
knew that the 
The shadow hovered ever 
At any moment, like a sudden cloud 


: : 
seives alone, unconscious 


world 
end was very 


at her side. 


an 


and those about them, 


near, 


you should be in the smallest measure unprepared | that drifts across the sunlight, Death’s mystic veil 


iisuaam 
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“IT WAS ELIZABETH!" 


to meet it. But I do not despair; no, darling, 
our God may have pity upon us even yet, may 
grant our human wishes, and give us a few short 
years to spend together. : 
“Strangers and pilgrims,” 
thoughtful voice. ‘* Pilgrims who have 
ing « ity. 
of our 


where we 


she said, in a 
no abid- 
I was very foolish to think so much 
life world. The world 


shall meet is older than the stars.” 


new in a new 


a 


CHAPTER XIX. 
l All’s done with: wait who may, 
and wear and wonder who will 


sounding still 
of his; 
may go 


yul’s sentence, 
1 is dead, that was none 


man, that was none of hers 


And the 


No gloomy forebodings, no selfish repinings, 
ever fell from the lips of Elizabeth after that sad 
day by the sea. A gentle thoughtfulness, a sweet 
serenity, lent a mournful charm to her manner, 
and spiritualized her beauty. She was only sor- 
ry for him, for that faithful lover from whose side 
relentless Death too soon must eall her away. 
Her own regrets had been of the briefest. These 
few summer months spent wholly with Malcolm 
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might fall upon the face Malcolm Forde loved, 
and leave them side by side, yet worlds asunde 

She was very patient, enduring pain and weak 
ness with a gentle heroism that touched all around 
her. 

** It is not much to suffer pain,” she said one 
day, when Malcolm had praised her patience, 
‘“*lying here, in the air and sunshine, with my 
hand in yours, after—after what I suffered last 
winter, in silence and solitude, with cruel jailers 
who dragged me about with their rough hands, 
and with my mind full of confused thoughts of 
you, thinking you were near me, that in the next 
moment you would appear and rescue me, and 
yet with a half consciousness of that being only 
a dream, and you far away. 


to laboring breath and this hacking 
cough, after that 


It seems very little 
bear, this 


All his life was given up to her service, reading 
to her, talking to her, 
bers; for as sh 
still 
through the day 


watching her fitful slum- 
e grew weaker her nights became 
more wakeful, and she dozed at 
1 All his reading was from one 
inspired Volume; he had offered to read other 
things, lest she should weary of 
pages, but she refused, : 


intervals 


those divine 


**T was not always religiously disposed,’ she 


=o 
io, 
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said ; ‘‘ but in my most degenerate days I aly 
felt the sublimity of the Bible.” : 

At her special request he read her all the Epis. 
tles of St. Paul, lingering upon particulas chap. 

In her 

him earnestly about the great apostle. 

** Do you know why my mind dwells so mux h 
upon St. Paul?” she asked him one day. 

‘‘'There are a hundred reasons for your ad 
miration of one who was oniy second to his Di 
vine Master.” 

‘* Yes, I have always appreciated his greatness 
in thought and deed ; only there was another rea- 
son for my admiration 

** Elizabeth !” with a warning look, an old look 
which remembered in the Hawieigh days, 
when his worshipers had all confessed to being 
more or less afraid of him. 

“Is it to make comparison ? 
After all, you know St. Paul was a human being 
before he was a saint His fearlessness, his wn. 
tiring energy, his exultant spirit, so strong in 
direst extremity, so great in the hour of peril, all 
remind me of you—or of what you seemed t¢ 
at Hawleigh. And y 
road, Malcolm, when I 
block and a hinderance 


ters; she, stronger moments, questioning 


his likeness to ye u. 


she 


wrong suci a 


me 
yuu will go on in the same 
am no longer a stumbling. 

in yourway. You will go 
on, rejoicing through good and evil, with the great 
end always before you, like that first apostle of 
the Gentiles, whose strong right arm broke down 
the walls of heathendom. And I— if there were 
any thought or feeling in the grave—should be 
so proud of having once been loved by you!” 

‘* Malcolm, I have a good deal of money, have 
I not ?” she asked him one day. ** Aunt Cheve- 
nix told me I was left very well off, although Lord 
Paulyn died without a will. I was to have a third 
of his personal property, or something like that.” 

“Yes, - 

** And does that come to very much ?” 

** About seventy thousand pounds,” 

“Seventy thousand!” she repeated, opening 
her eyes very wide; “and to think how poor 
papa used to grumble about writing a check for 
four or five pounds. I wish I could have had 
a little of my seventy thousand advanced to me 
then. Ought I not to make a will, Malcolm? 

**Tt seems to me hardly necessary. Your sis- 
ters are your natural heirs, and they are the only 
people who would inherit. ; 

**'They would have all my money, then ?” 

** Among them . 

She made no further inquiries, and he was glad 
to change the drift of their talk; but when he 
came at his usual hour next morning, he met a 
little man black, attended by 
youth with a blue bag, on the door-step, and on 
the point of departing. 

** Congratulate me on my business-like habits, 
Malcolm.” Elizabeth said. 
her sofa by the window ; 
will. 

** My dearest, why trouble yourself to do that, 
when had already settled that no will was 
necessary 7 ; 


dearest. 


yes. 


in an overgrown 


smiling at him from 
**] have just made my 


we 
he said, seating hir»slf in the chair 
beside her pillows, a chair which was kept sacred 
to his use, the sisters yielding him the right to be 
nearest to her always at this time. 

** Thad not settled any thing of the kind, Sey- 
enty thousand would have been a great deal too 
much fe it would have turned their 
I have left them thirty thousand in—what 
do you call those things ? a sure three 
hundred a year for each of them, the lawyer says; 
and I have left five thousand to Hilda Disney, 
whom I always detested, but who has next to 
nothing of own, poor creature. And the 
rest I have left to you—for your mission, Mal- 
colm. : . i 

He bent down to kiss the pale forehead, but 
words were slow to come, ‘‘ Let this be as you 
he said at last; ‘‘ 1 need no suc h 
remembrance of you, but it will be my proudest 
labor to raise a fitting memorial of your love. In 
every one of those islands I have told you about— 
God granting me life to complete the task—there 
shall be an English church dedicated to St. Eliz 
abeth. Your name shall sound sweet in the ears 
of my proselytes at the farther end of the world,’ 


‘my sisters ; 
heads 


Consols ; 


her 


wish, dearest, 


The end came soon after this. A sultry twi- 
light, faint stars far apart in a cloudless opal sky 
—the last splendor of the sunset fading slowly 
along the edge of the western sea-line. 

She was lying in her favorite spot by the open 
window, her sisters grouped at one end of the 
sofa, Malcolm in his place at the other, his strong 
arm supporting her, his shoulder the pillow for 
her tired head. 

‘**Malcolm, do you remember 
picnic at Lawborough Beeches ? 
it seems to 


the day 


Centuries 


ot our 


me.” 
‘** Have I ever forgotten any day or ho 
spent together? Yes, dear, I 
fectly.” 

‘* And how we went down the Tabor in that 


remembe1 


big clumsy old boat, and you told me the 
of your first love ? 

** Yes, dear, I remember.” 

** You could never have guessed what a wicked 
creature I was that day 
ill-tempered, didn't you ? 

**T feared I had grie ved o 

**Tt was not 
the kind; 1eer wickedness— wicked } 
ousy of that good girl who died. I envied 
Malcolm—envied her the joy of dying in you 
arms.” a . ' 

No answer, save a passionate kiss on the cold 
forehead. 


tory 


But you did think me 


r offended you. 
temper, or grief, or any thing 


it was sl 


**T did not think it would be my turn one day, 


went on sk 


she 
lovely eves ¢ louded by death's awful shadow; ** 
did not think that these dear arms would | 
me too in life’s last hour; that the last 
sight my fading eyes should see would be t 
eyes I love. No, Malcolm, no—not 
look of pain! Iam quite happy 

rit 


ywly, looking up at him wit! 


wit 


END 








